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Fisher’s Outlines of Universal History, $2.10 
Swinton’s Outlines of World’s History, 1.14 


Gray’s Botanies. 
How Plants Grow, 80 cents; School and Field Book, $1.80 ; 
Manual, $1.62. 


Cooley’s Natural Sciences. 


Guide to Elementary Chemistry, 72 cts.; Elementary Phi- 
losophy, 72 cts.; New Textbook of Physics, 90 cts. 


Guyot’s Revised Physical Geography, $1.60 
Swinton’s Geographies. 
Introductory, 55 cents; Grammar School, $1.25. 


Swinton’s Readers, Histories and Spellers ; Robinson’s Mathe- 
matics, Fish’s Arithmetics; White’s Drawing; Spen- 
cerian Copy-books, etc., ete. 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO., Publishers, 


Penmanship is an Art. Practice makes Perfect. 


PORTER & COATES’. SERIES. 


REDUCED PRICES. 
Complete Course ---Six Numbers, at ee oe Per Dozen, 96 cts. 


Shorter Course-—- Five Numbers, 72 cts. 
Liberal Discount to Dealers and School Boards. 


THE PRACTICAL SERIES THE PRACTICAL SERIES 
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All the letters in every Burden and confuse the pupil's 
book mind with elaborated ‘“ Prin- 
ciples” and unintelligible 


From two to five times “ Elements.” 
more systematic prac- Retard the progress of the pupil by 


: taking up a whole term teach- 
tice than any ing him a few isolated 


other series. letters. 


Extensively used in NEw York City, PHILADEL- 


PHIA, and all parts of the country. 


(zB Send for Catalogue. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A New Language Book for Grammar, 
Graded, and District Schools. 

This book has been made with the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching 
experience with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. Practical utility and scientific 


accuracy are assured, 
The form is clear and attractive, and the methods of presentation are varied. and more or less original. 
In the arrangement abrupt transitions are avoided and, with the view of educating the reason as well as 
the understanding, every part is naturally and logically connected with what precedes and what follows it. 
For acquiring that facility in the correct use of English which is the first requisite in language study, 


Specimen pages will soon be ready. 


we svar rents OUR LANGUAGE: Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice and Example. 


ample provision is made in cumulative exercises, the varied character of which will certainly interest the 
learner. And, beginning with the sentence, the essentials of grammatical form and structure are illustrated 
with abundant examples, so easy for children to apprehend that the principles most important to be taught 
will be understood without mueh further development. 

Of the mauy traditional fallacies so long and so obstinately retained in all English grammars, and 
even now the reproach of not a few, only traces at most remain in this book, and we are confident that 
it will commend iiselfin many ways to intelligent and progressive educators. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, Boston and New York. 


for the Study of Normal Methods as I 
applied to the Teaching of Vocal Music. 
-—_— H. E. HOLT, Director, Assisted by 


NGTON (MASS.) NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL, ANNEAL SESSION, 


Eminent Instructors and Lecturers. _ 


The Course of Instruction will have special reference to the needs of Directors and Special Instructors of Music, Teachers, Supts., and all desiring to qualify themselves to teach and direct this study. 


for further information, address 


H. E. HOLT, P. O. Box 3158, Boston, Mass., on EDGAR O. SILVER, Secretary, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL 


1, They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. e@ quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 
6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 
9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 
10. Every pen is warranted. 


Books for Public Schools and Academies, 


Harpers’ Standard Educational Series. 


HIGHEST LITERARY QUALITY! SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP! LOWEST PRICES! 


Harpers’ Geographies. 


Two Books, comprising a Complete Course in Political, Physical, and Commercial Geography. 
Revised and Improved. More extensively used than any other Series of Geographies. 


Harpers’ Language Series. 


In Three Books. This system has been more extensively introduced throughout the United 
States than all other systems combined, and it has received the recognition of publication and 
wide adoption in Great Britain and in the Dominion of Canada. 


Harpers’ New Graded Copy-Books. 


Harpers’ Graded _ Arithmetics. 


Distinctive Features: I. Combination of Oral and Written Work. II. Minimum of Theory 
and Maximum of Practice. III. Practical Character of the Problems. IV. Philosophio in 
Method and Arrangement. 


Harrington’s Graded Spelling Book. 


Based on Modern Methods of teaching Spelling. The Words selected are those in every day 
use. The Arrangement is according to the order of the development of the Child’s Mind. 


Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. 


Revised and Greatly Improved. The Best Supplementary Readers. 


An Entirely New and Practical System of Penmanship. These copies are prepared by an er- 
pert penman, and embody the results of careful observation and much study during an experi-| 
ence of twenty years as teacher of Public Schools and Business Colleges. They are, beyond | 
doubt, the most practical Copy-Books ever presented to the Public. 


Harpers’ Spelling and Dictation Blanks. 


Admirably arranged to furnish the best possible practice in spelling. 


dence with reference to any of the above books is respectfully invited, and will be attended to promptly. Send for circulars of our books and a copy of our Price List, showing the exceptionatly 


_ bow prices at which they are offered for first introduction and for regular supply. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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AGASSIZ. 


BY JAMES 8. COOLEY. 


And what of Agassiz 2 No more he leads 
His pupils to the sea-girt Penikese, 

‘That there, alone with nature, they may seek 
To know her better, and from her may learn 
The hidden thoughts of God. The dashing waves 
"That beat against that rocky island, chant, 
In ceaseless monotone, no requiem sad 

him departed. ‘Their far-soundiog roar 
Rings out the glorious anthem, “ Victory.” 
Ilis work is finished here. For seventy years 
Ile toiled in patience, and rejuived to find 

In nature ever some new voice that told 

OF skill creative. While he found no time 
To coin his rarest gifts of heart and brain 
For gold. to those who eagerly desired 

‘To know the trath, he freely gave his best. 


O'er such a one, gone from us, sorrow not 

Nor wish him back. Le did full weil the work 
Committed to his trast, and laid it down 

With joy when came the summons to depart. 
He is not dead. His influence lives with us 
To-day. We hear his voice, and well for us, 
If hearing. we shall heed and understand. 

II- lives with God. With eyes undimmed by seales 
Of flesh and sense, creation’s mighty plan 

Js clearer seen, and well he knows, ere now, 
Jlow much was true of all he tried to teach. 

L ks him may we, with meek hamility, 
cndeavor N iture’s sacred truths to know; 

L ke him, find God revealed in every stone, 
Aud bow iu reverence at his mighty power. 


Glen Cove, L. I. 


CONVERSATION. — (11.) 


BY KATE SANBORN. 


After you have learned to talk without the use of the 
tiresome and hackneyed phrases given in the first article, 
you will deserve sincere praise, for it is no small matter 
to conquer such verbal habits. Next, you must realize 
that, while most persons delight in talking about them- 
selves and their affairs, they object decidedly to being 
questioned, and while they enjoy giving yow details, how- 
ever unimportant and uninteresting, they do not desire to 
listen to minute information in return. 

A bore has been well defined as a person who talks 
about himself when you want to talk about yourself, or 
who complains of his rheumatism when you want to 
complain of your rheumatism. Egotism is sometimes 
azreeable in books, and is interesting in conversation if 
the person is really great, and has accomplished some- 
thing worth repeating. But as a general thing and in 
every-day life, it should be strictly avoided, if one is am- 
bitious to be liked as a converser. 

Yet listen to two or three friends chatting, and “ J”’ is 
the constant refrain. One can scarcely wait until the 
other finishes his experiences before he begins with an 
eager “ J,” etc., ete. And what is said is generally of no 
importance. Am I too cynical? Let me quote a few 
actual conversations that I have been obliged to listen to 
this season, from well-educated, bright women, who have 
had great advantages of wealth, education, travel, ete. 
You can learn in this way more easily than by columns 
of stately quotation and suggestion. 

For instance, calling one cold day last winter on a lady 
of high position, whom I had not seen for some time, I 


hoped to draw her out on subjects on which she was 


terrupted flow of wearisome, ezotistic details, in this 
fashion : 

“O Miss S , how glad I am to see you! you've 
not called for an age. This is not my day? No, I have 
no special day this year, because I find when I do put a 
special day on my cards that everything happens on that 
very day, so I quite gave up having a day. I'm really 
fortunate in being in when you came, but it is really too 
cold to go out, at least with our horses. I do think that 
horses from a livery stable are ever so much stronger 
than others. They don’t seem to mind cold and can 
stand for an hour without getting sick ; but mine are so 
delicate! One of them has but just gotten over a dread- 
ful cold, so the coachman said he really couldn’t be taken 
out in this weather, and the other was a little lame for 
several weeks, just when I most needed the pair, so I 
was reduced to thecoupé. They are like children,—petted 
children, I tell my husband. So I decided to stay in to- 
day, although there are several receptions to-day which I 
wanted so much to attend, especially two (you are in- 
vited, I presume ?), Mrs. Oylesby’s and Mrs. Holmes’. 
I thought at first I might go to one, but every one 
seems to know where you go; queer, isn’t it,in such 
a big city, but they really do. The world is pretty small 
after all, as they say. And if I went up town to Mrs. 
Oglesby’s, Mrs. Holmes would think it very strange, if I 
went out at all, tliat I couldn't go to her. And if I did 
decide to go down to Sixteenth street to see Mrs. Holmes 
(you know some of our nicest families are moving down 
town now), Mrs. Ozlesby (charming woman, isn’t she /) 
So I coneluded, as I really 


would never forgive me. 
couldn’t take the horses out, they are so delicate and unreli- 
able, that would just stay at home and send cards; and I 
am sure I’m quite fortunate in seeing you. Then, too, 
I'm expecting my hairdresser. She is most excellent. I 
have employed her now for three years ; she dresses three 
heads every morning, quite near me, and so can come in 
about nine to me, just before my breakfast, which makes 
it very convenient, because you see she puts it up so firmly, 
with shell pins and a comb, that it looks perfectly well 
for dinner. And if I happen to be going out in the 
evening she is always willing to come in and do it over 
for me,—beautifully, my dear, and no extra charge, which 
I do think is very amiable, don’t you ? 
I have had her, as I say, for four years, and 
Several times she has been 


excellent ! 
she never has failed me once. 
a little late, once in particular I remember when I was 
going to the opera with quite a party, and I was in dis- 
tress, but she came in time after all. I have sent for her 
this afternoon because it is my husband's night for euchre. 
You know he has had a few friends meet here for euchre 
on Monday nights for the last fifteen years,—think of that! 
He quite depends on it. Of course, in that time some 
members have died and it would be very melancholy, but 
it is easy to find new men who are glad to come in, so 
the number is kept up. And as I was saying a moment 
ago, I sent for my hairdresser (really a most satisfactory 
person, if you can secure her,) because I concluded as it 
was my husband's euchre night that I would accept Mrs. 
Shaw's invitation for her musicale this evening. You 
know what choice affairs sho always has! It is only a 
little way, and I have asked Hooper to order a coupé from 
a stable because really I do not think our horses ought 
to be out in such bitter cold, for they cannot stand 
exposure; and I can leave Mr. Upham because, as I 
said, he is always engrossed with his euchre Monday 
evenings.” 

Just then the bell rang and the much-bepraised hair- 
dresser passed through the hall and upstairs, which gave 
me a good excuse to leave, which I did promptly, the lady 
assuring me that the woman wouldn’t mind waiting ; that 
she could come in later; that really, if I needed such a 
person, I would find her most admirable. 

That was time simply wasted. I sank back on the 
cushions of my coupé (hired, not my own), and proceeded 


Oh, she’s really |- 


to Mrs. Oglesby’s, to hear even more disjointed and value- 
less chatter. How can one talk earnestly in a surging 
crowd, with the roar of many voices filling the air? 
Those who have a large visiting list, which it is many a 
woman’s aim to attain, must be physically strong to en- 
dure all this. As for the mind, it is in imminent dan- 
ger of marasmus from inanition ; so starved, it must be 
enfeebled. 

I said I would quote conversations, but am sure that one 
will suffice. That was better than malicious gossip or a 
series of personal questions putting a visitor on a witness 
stand for cross-examination, but how far below the stand- 
ard of sensible and valuable conversation ! 

Questions are more frequent in small towns or villages, 
because there is an innate longing for news and for ex- 
citement in the human soul ; and where little goes on but 
time and weather, the interest in one’s neighbors gets to 
be unnaturally keen, if not morbid. Your inmost feelings 
are pried into, the sorest nerves played upon, sacred griefs 
are lugged out, and wounds made to bleed afresh, all by 
a Socratic method of conversation which is not only rude 
but cruel. No need of either fault, when there is *so 
much in this world to talk about. 


SOME USES AND ABUSES OF SCHOOL EX- 
AMINATIONS. 


BY 8. C. STONE, 
Master of Hyde School, Boston, Mass. 


Latham, in his work on the Action of Examinations, 
says: “If the subjects of examination are very numerous, 
the scholar loses singleness of purpose ; he is always bal- 
aneing the comparative advantages of investing his time 
in this branch of study or the other. Hence comes doubt, 
and doubt often leads to inaction,—and inaction, by the 
way, is anything but rest; for, though the scholar may 
not stir, he is being pulled by conflicting claims in two or 
I do not say that two such 
More than two would 
usually impair the elasticity of the mind, and a series of 
them would cramp and enfeeble it. . . . The attempt to 
carry many subjects in the mind at once is physically in- 
jurious ; it results in languor and contempt for learning. 


three ways at once... . 
efforts would do absolute harm. 


. . It is one of the drawbacks to the use of examinations 
in general that they tend to crush spontaneity, both in the 
pupil and the teacher; and this tendency is far greater 
when the examination is supreme and external to the 
teaching, than when the teaching and examining bodies 
areone. . . . Whenthe examination is supreme, the teacher 
is hampered, and feels that he is nolonger aneducator. . . . 
He is bound to prepare his pupils to pass a certain exam- 
ination according to a detailed program. We should be 
careful not to break down the independence of the 
teacher ; with it will go his love of his work and his faith 
in it. . . . If the program contains eight or ten different 
subjects, in each of which the candidate must satisfy the 
examiners, the system is unwholesome in itself. Its evil 
effects will be intensified if the pupil perceives that his 
teacher is only helping him over an obstacle, which, for 
some inscrutable reason, he has to surmount.” 

The superintendent of Cincinnati publie schools says : 
“JT am wrestling with the question here (the examination 
of pupils for promotion). For over thirty years pupils 
have been promoted in these schools almost exclusively on 
the results of written examinations. . . . The influence 
on the teaching in the schools has been evil, and that con- 
tinually. . . . My predecessors in this office did their 
best to resist and limit the narrowing and growing influ- 
ence of the system. It has fostered, and almost necessi- 
tated, mechanical and stale methods of teaching.” 

Promotions are made in the Chicago public schools, from 
grade to grade, without “ outside” examination; and 
to the high schools on the recommendation of the gram- 
mar school principals. Any pupils who apply for acmis- 


sion without the proper certificate of qualification are exe 


x ee [well fitted to interest me. But no, she began an ones! 
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amined. This method was adopted years ago, and is 
highly satisfactory. 

In Providence, substantially the same method is in op- 
eration. The superintendent says: “I think the best 
way to promote pupils to the grammar and high schools is 
upon the combined judgment of the teacher and principal.” 

In St. Louis, an examination is held for admission to 
the high school ; but all pupils who are recommended by 
the principals of the grammar schools are admitted, it 
they fail in the examination. The “ certificate,” there- 

fore, plays an important part in the St. Louis system. 

The superintendent of the Baltimore public schools 
writes : “ Principals should be allowed to promote with- 
out examination pupils whose conduct, attendance, and 
scholarship have been excellent during the year.” 

The superintendent of San Francisco schools writes : 
“TI consider the principal, with the aid of the class teacher, 
best qualified to promote.” 

The witnesses whose testimony appears above, if I un- 
derstand them, are a unit in opposition to the Boston 
plan of examinations by printed questions at the end of 
the primary, grammar, and high school courses. With 
these wise, progressive, educational experts stand an un- 
counted host, in solid column, opposed to the plan of “ out- 
side ” examinations for promotion. 

How are these tests regarded in our schools? All 
parties look forward to them with more or less anxiety, 
and many make strenuous efforts to prepare them. The 
result is hurry, worry, rush, cram, for weeks. By some 
teachers, more than the prescribed time is given for days 
beforehand. The ceaseless mill grinds on, in school and 
out. It is the one aim in all hearts. 

The worst features of a ranking system are here in full 
force. ‘The attempt to carry so many separate bundles of 
facts, at one time, along ever-diverging lines, overloads 
the memory, disheartens and disgusts the child. Their 
influence upon the teacher is even worse. He is strongly 
tempted to work for “ marks.” If he yields, he becomes 
a mere machine, a kind of intellectual gate-tender. We 
may well rejoice that English history has been taken out 
of the list. We can now study the reeord of the mother- 
land for its own sake, and for ours as well. In view of 
these evils, and others that might be named, why not dis- 
continue these examinations that are placed at the end of 
the primary, grammar, and high schools, and adopt the cer- 
tificate plan, now in successful operation in many cities and 
not a few colleges? Promote from one school to another, 
as we now promote from one class to another, from the 
lowest primary class through the highest high school class. 

Tests should be given in a systematic manner, by the 
regular teacher, under the direction of the master, along 
the prescribed lines of work ; and when the time for pro- 
motion comes, the record of this work, with the opinion 
of the teacher in charge, and the master, should settle the 
case, deciding the status of the scholar for the next school 
period, as is now done in all the grades of the primary, 
grammar, and high schools, except the highest. 

I appeal to the record of promotions from class to class, 
in the Boston schools, for more than a quarter of a cent- 
It stands, and will forever 


ury. It is a clean record. 


stand, a monument of educational wisdom, unsurpassed. 
On this 
point the school board, all school officials and teachers, 
and, indeed, the whole community, are agreed. Now, if 
this plan is good for ten years out of thirteen, why is it 
not good for all ? 


No better or wiser way has yet been found. 


A word in regard to semi-annual, semi-monthly, or 
If two or three 
of them are given in a day, or on successive days, the 


monthly examinations is in place here. 


same objections may be fairly made to them as to the 
other class of examinations. They worry, weary, and 
There are scholars in our schools who, 
on examination week, are so overworked that they are ill 
and absent afterward. There is no question as to the 
standing of these pupils. They are in the first third of 
the division, and always pass the tests with credit. 

This is a plain statement of well-known facts. In some 
schools it is a crying evil. How much longer shall the 
imposition continue ? Is there not a better way? Shall 
written examinations be wholly given up? 

In answer to these questions, Latham says: “ Because 
of the wide-spread human frailty of laziness, some motive 
must be supplied to spur students to the salutary exercise 
of their minds. We should be glad to find such motives 


confuse the pupils. 


as sense of duty, confidence in teachers, and kindly en- 
couragement sufficient for the occasion. Happily they 
but they often require to be 


are so in many instances, , 
The form in 


supplemented by some kind of coercion. 
which this is most conveniently administered is that of a 
course of examinations so arranged as to supply constant 
and appropriate mental exercise.” 

The efficient master of the Sherwin School, Boston, has 
in successful operation such a course of examinations. In 
his school, examination week and the dreaded semi-annual 
test no longer exist to worry and dishearten teachers and 
pupils. Instead of these, a test is given every Friday 
afternoon in the school year, varying in length from 
twenty minutes to an hour and a half. The papers are 
carefully prepared by the teachers, under general direc- 
tion. If there are \two or more parallel divisions of a 
given class, the teachers work together, each preparing a 
paper once in two (or more) weeks for all the divisions 
of the class. From three to five examinations a year are 
made in each of the subjects taught. The results are 
kept in permanent form, in appropriate books. They 
furnish a reliable record of individual work, and hence a 
proper basis for promotion. 

I have for more than thirty years been looking for a 
satisfactory method of testing school work ; a method that 
should be a healthy, gentle, steady tonic to the pupil ; 
should be practicable for teachers, and should also show, 
at the end of the year, how much and how good work 
each pupil had done. This method has been on trial in 
my school several months. So far, it fulfills the condi- 
tions. I, therefore, cordially commend it to the attention 


of teachers. 


OF THE WOODS. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 


The love of the woods is a sign of an unspoiled man. 
It is the most primitive of affections. The first men were 
dwellers in the woods. The tree trunks were the first 
walls, and the branches and the leaves were the first roof 
that the human race ever knew, and the man who has 
ceased to be homesick for the original dwelling of his an- 
cestors has lost one of the primitive qualities of his nature. 
He shows degeneration. His blood is getting thin. 

The healthy man, mentally and physically, is either an 
out-and-out lover of the woods, or is potentially such. 
Some men are woods-lovers without knowing it, just as 


THE LOVE 


others are poets without knowing it; and still others 
blacksmiths, who never dream that nature intended them 
for the forge. Circumstances mould more characters 
than we give them credit for. But if youtake what I 
should call a complete man,—a man whose mental and 
physical functions are not only in good working order, 
but in proper sympathy with each other,—and place him 
where his love for nature has an opportunity to express 
itself, you will find, I say, that in nine cases out of ten 
the man whose pedigree has not been tampered with is a 
lover of the woods. Let him once hear the pines sough- 
ing, the brook leaping down the rocks, and his artificial- 
ity is gone. He remembers that his ancestors, whether 
adorned with caudal appendages or not, dwelt among 
the trees. 

Such being the natural affinity of the race, I assert that 
such remnants as still survive of the original covering of 
the globe have a value far higher and greater than can 
be expressed in terms of cord-wood and market quota- 
tions. The forests of a nation stand for so much intel- 
lectual and moral capital. What sort of boys, as a rule, 
would they be who grew up without any practical ac- 
quaintance whatever with the woods? I do not know 
that there are any such boys in these days ; certainly, I 
hope that there are not. They would inevitably become 
either dudes or criminals, and I do not know which is the 
more to be dreaded. 

I have confidence in the man or boy who loves to walk 
in the woods. I have a feeling that the scholar who 
takes a ramble when he can will have something to say, 
one of these days, that the world can afford to stop and 
listen to. I have a sort of intuitive belief that the grocer 
who, of his own free will, takes his rod and goes out to 
fish in a trout brook will not put beans in his coffee or 
sand in his sugar. 

Furthermore, I consider the love of the woods a sign 
of energy. Indolent or lackadaisical people take their 


ease, or mope, when they have a bit of leisure. Stirring, 
cheerful people get abroad. When I see a business man, 
or a lawyer, or an editor, or a preacher, out with his gun 
oceasionally, I look for strong work from the man. When 
I see a professor clad in a blue flannel shirt, with broad- 
heeled shoes on his feet, coming home from a tramp, I 
say to myself: “That man puts life into his teaching. 
When he feels himself getting into the ruts, he has the 
energy to lift himself out.” 

I find that it takes something of a man to be a ram- 
bler ; I find also that it makes something of a man. The 
love of the woods invigorates the brain, as the odor of 
the balsams invigorates the lungs. Let a brain-worker 
devote one day in the week, if he can, to rambling. Let 
him go as far as he can between sunrise and sunset ; let 
him draw as many breaths as he can of God’s free air, 
and as deep; let him keep his eyes, and his heart, and the 
pores of his skin open, and if he does not do better work 
for five days to come, and more of it, I renounce all con- 
fidence in my powers of observation, both generic and 
specific. 

Therefore, I say, never discourage the love of the 
woods in the young. If this love goes to undue bounds, 
let it be restrained. Discipline is a good thing in any 
department of life ; but discipline never proceeds on the 
supposition that a thing is essentially bad. It is simply a 
method of pruning the things that are good. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. — (X1V.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
,Head Master of Boston Normal School. 


RELATION OF MIND AND BODY. 


We have now completed our general survey of the dif- 
ferent classes of psychical phenomena. This general 
study has been made for the purpose of obtaining clear 
ideas of the different forms of mental action and their 
relation to one another, and also of fixing in mind the 
technical terms for their expression. It seemed necessary 
to have a distinct idea of the soul as possessing the vari- 
ous faculties that have been brought to light in the course 
of our preliminary inquiries, so that a comprehensive view 
of our whole subject might shed light upon our future 
study of its different parts. In studying any subject, a 
complete knowledge of one part as such involves a knowl- 
edge of its relations to all other constituent parts and to 
the constituted whole. Thus, in psychology we cannot 
have a complete knowledge of representation without 
knowing its relation to presentation on the one hand, and 
to thought on the other, as well as its relation to feeling 
and volition ; and so of all other faculties. This condition 
is at least partially met by our previous study. 

There remains, however, to be considered, one universal 
condition under which all psychical activities must take 
place,—the close relation of the soul to the body. Some 
clear views on this point will be of special use to the 
teacher, as they will bring to light some of the necessary 
limitations to mental action, especially in the young. Let 
us inquire briefly into the nature of this relation. 

In the first place, as we have before pointed out, we 
are, and probably shall forever remain, in absolute igno- 
rance of the nature of both soul and body, considered as 
things in and of themselves. Of the phenomena of mat- 
ter, and also of mind, we know much ; but of the under- 
lying substratum of the one, as of the other, we are in 
ignorance. And yet the common sense of mankind attrib- 
utes phenomena to a substance behind the appearances. 
Color is a property of a substance or substratum in which 
it inheres, and thinking is an action of a something,—a 
soul, or mind, or whatever it may be called,—which acts 
in this particular way of which we are conscious. 

In regard to the nature of these substances, various 
questions have arisen and various theories have been en- 
tertained. Some have held the opinion that both the soul 
and the body were material, the former being of a differ- 
ent quality or composition from the latter,—light, impal- 
pable, ete. Others have held that they were unlike sub- 
stances, the body being material, and the soul imma- 
terial. Others, still, have believed that all phenomena 
are manifestations of the same substance ; and, of these, 


some have held the substance to be material, and some 
spiritual. 
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Of the first-mentioned class, those holding the doctrine 
of double materialism, perhaps none are now to be found 
among enlightened people ; but those holding the view of 
separate substances for body and mind are numerous. 
They think the phenomena exhibited by body and mind 
are so unlike that it is unreasonable to attribute them to 
the same substance. They believe the soul to have so 
direct a knowledge of itself in its actions as to be able to 
distinguish itself from the material body, with which it is 
connected. Probably this is the view held generally at 
the present time. 

And yet there are many, and perhaps at present an 
increasing number, who believe that the phenomena of 
what is called mind, and those of what is called body, are 
the manifestations of the same substance or principle. 
This doctrine is, to many minds, distasteful, because it is 
thought to be degrading to mind to unite it so closely with 
matter, and by many people it is thought to be a doctrine 
at variance with the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 

But when we reflect that substances, in and of them- 
selves, whether we call them material or spiritual, are at 
present utterly beyond our power of knowing, it would 
seem to be a matter of indifference whether we entertain 
the opinion that bodily and mental phenomena are con- 
nected with the same or with different substances. It 
seems to me, at all events, that the question is as yet un- 
solved. 

But, when we come to a consideration of phenomena 
themselves, the case is quite different. It may be a matter 
of grave importance whether we believe that the phenom- 
ena of consciousness arise in connection with, or inde- 
pendently of, physical phenomena,—whether the activities 
of knowing, feeling, and willing are all accompanied by, 
and dependent upon, corresponding physical activities of 
the body, or whether any or all of them may take place 
while no physical activities oceur. What are the facts in 


the case ? 

The brain, in connection with the nervous system gen- 
erally, is often described as the instrument of the mind ; 
on the other hand, thought, feeling, and volition are some- 
times referred to as functions of the brain. Perhaps 
neither mode of speech is correct; but it is certainly true 
that there are many mental acts which cannot take place 
without the action of the brain. The brain being destroyed, 
all mental phenomena cease. Without the optic nerve, 
and the portion of the brain connected with it, no act of 
seeing can occur. Without the olfactory nerve and its 
brain connection there can be no act of smelling. So it 
is with all the special senses; not only is the brain as a 
whole, but special parts of the brain, are essential to the 
various acts of observation. 

Is the same true of acts of representation, thought, ete.’ 
Physiologists have done something to solve this problem, 
and will, no doubt, in time do much more, but they have 
not as yet covered the whole ground. The destruction of 
nervous matter during the processes of thought and feel- 
ing is well established. So it is known that the destrue- 
tion of certain portions of the brain interferes with mem- 
ory ; that the destruction of other portions destroys the 
power of speech, ete.; that the power of thought depends 
upon the quality of the blood with which the brain is sup- 
plied ; that stimulus, acting upon the brain, affects the 
powers of thought and feeling ; that the power of the will 
over the voluntary muscles is dependent upon the perfec- 
tion of certain nervous apparatus. Such examples might 
be multiplied indefinitely ; so that the generalization of 
many physiologists, that every mental act is accompanied 
by a corresponding physical act, seems fully warranted. 
They have attempted to show just where the movements 
in the brain corresponding to the different kinds of mental 
action occur, but this work has not been finished. Many 

still hold, that while it is true in some of the earlier and 
more elementary forms of mental action that they require 
the action of the brain, yet the higher and the more ab- 
stract processes of thought and the higher forms of feeling 
are independent of any such physical concomitant. 

But if it is true as far as observation has gone, is it 
not reasonable to conclude it to be true in all cases, that 
mental action is conditioned upon, or at least is accompa- 
nied by, nervous change? It seems to me that investiga- 
tion has already gone far enough to warrant this conclu- 
sion. If so, we must believe that the action of the mind 
is conditioned upon the existence, quality, and action of 
the brain; and as physical action in the brain canses 


destruction of tissue, that the limit of mental action is to 
be found in the brain. If it be true also that, in general, 
the physical concomitants of various kinds of mental ac- 
tivities are produced in special portions of the brain, we 
are to look for the possibility of these kinds of action in 
the development of the brain itself. 

These considerations have important bearings upon the 
question of the possibility of the child to perform certain 
kinds of mental work, as well as in deciding upon the im- 
possibility of driving the mind, any more than the body, 
beyond certain limits. They show the impossibility of a 
premature exercise of the faculty of abstract thought. 
They should show the teacher that when the child is 
young, it is useless to demand of it mental and moral 
strength any more than bodily strength, and that it is use- 
less to attempt to press him to more mental work when he 
is mentally exhausted. Indeed, they show us one side, at 
least, of the cause of mental exhaustion. 

There are two sets of phenomena, the mental and the 
physical, which run parallel; and the mental do not exist 
without the physical. What the nature of the relation be- 
tween them is, it may not be permitted us to know, but it 
is folly to ignore the fact, or not to make it as useful to 
us as possible. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


SPRING FLOWER SHOWS AT THE EDEN MUSEF. 
HAPPENINGS AT THE METROPOLIS. 
Five Pornts’ Mission, 
THe METROPOLITAN Museum. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 


[From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.) 

New York Ciry, May 5, 1887. 
In the spring, the public fancy lightly turns to shows of flowers ; 
and we have been well treated in that regard already this year. 
First, it was an orchid exhibition at the Eden Musée, where the 
usual attractions of the wax-works were quite lost sight of in a fine 
display of many varieties of this strange fascinating order of plants. 
It was by far the best exhibition of its kind that New Yorkers have 
ever had a chance to see, and was set on foot by the well-known 
nurserymen, Siebrecht & Wadley of Rove Hill, with the laud- 
able purpose of doing something to make the public better ac- 
quainted with orchids and to introduce them into general favor 
somewhat as chrysanthemums have been popularized in the past few 
years. It was under the patronage of some leading men and women 
of New York society, and was contributed to from some of the 
best and rarest collections in this part of the country. On the 
whole, it was a great success, both in its beanty and interest as a 
show, and in the re of cess with which it accomplished 
its object. 


a * 

And now the wax figures are again eclipsed by the gems brought 
forth by the combined efforts of nature and man, and the air that 
vibrates with the thrilling melodies of Munezi Lajos’s Hungarian 
orchestra is redolent with the perfume of the regular annual exhibit 
of the Horticultural Society of New York. The display is not 


large, but is choice, well arranged, and charming in general effect 
as well as in detail. Some splendid palms,—some of them folly 
nine feet in height,—and many tall ferns, range the mirror-lined 
walls, are grouped at the ends, and fill up the corners, forming a 
graceful background for the smaller plants, fruits, and dishes of 
cut flowers, or give the finish to the long, oval pyramid stand in 
the centre of the floor. Again we see a choice display of orchids, 
which, though small, comprises an excellent variety of fine plants, 
among them the rare cyprepedium (which genus is familiar to most 
all of us in some of its many pitcher-like forms), one of the rarest 
of all orchids, the Morttanic, a plant of which was sold to the late 
Mrs. Morgan, of ‘‘ Collection’’ fame, for seven hundred dollars. 
There are several comparatively new roses shown, one of them 
being John M. May’s great open pink rose, which measures four or 
five inches across and appeared in the recent orchid show as without 
a name, but is now labelled ‘* Her Majesty the Queen of Roses.’’ 
John Henderson, of Flushing, L. I., has another new rose, the 
‘* Dinsmore,”’ which is broad, flattish, and bordering on the ma- 
genta in shade, and not at all to be compared in beauty with Her 
Majesty, nor with his own Mme. Watterville, a close rose,—and for 
that reason not altogether a fashionable shape for this year,—with 
fair cream petals that shade off to a delicate pink on the edge, and 
unfold in that grace which is the charm of our old favorites the 
Jacque Minot andthe Marechal Niel. Among the most strikingly 
fine or rare specimens of other plants were the azaleas, ranging 


which were of remarkable coloring; some pots of mignonette, 
whose stalks measured eight inches long and nearly an inch and a 
half in diameter in the fullest places; a small collection of exceed- 
ingly large, sweet-scented, and beautifully-colored pansies, and one 
specimen of the strange, unflower-like thing, the Bird of Paradise 
flower from the Harvard Botanic Garden. 

* 

This week, which the children have hailed with May parties on 
the lawns of Central Park, and which has ushered in the ‘‘ smiling 
month ’’ mid the joys of spring openings and the carses of spring 
movings, has been marked by the annual great day of two of our 
most notable institutions,—as unlike as they are important,—the 
Five Points Mission, and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Both 
were held on Tuesday, and toth drew out a large uumber of peo- 
ple. Down in Park stréet, the oldest and largest of our city mis- 
sions held its forty-third annual meeting, when the officers for the 
next year were elected and the friends of the institution had an op- 
portunity to listen to the reports of the past five years’ work, which 
told of over sixty hundred persons whom it bad relieved, nearly 
thirty-three hundred parcels, large and small, of clothing and pro- 
visions that had been distributed, and about nivety-nine thousand 
five hundred free, hot dinners that had been given. No wonder 
the men who knew the fearful district of the Five Points from 


thirty to fifty years agosay, ‘‘ You would not recognize it nowadays.” 


from deep magenta to white and salmon pink; the tulips, some ~ 


There is not, perhaps, a better, quieter, more good-dissemina- 
ting quarter in the whole city than that is now. After the Society 
meeting on Tuesday, the school, which is made up of many white 
boys and girls, a few black ones, and some whose skin bespeaks 
their foreign birth, held its regular spring reception as it has done 
for thirty-six years. Mr. William Jones, assistant superintendent 
of the city schools, presided, and several short addresses were 
made, while the pupils did their share in the way of recitations, 
music, calisthenic exercises, etc. The work of this school is a 
bright and steady little candle that throws its beams far out in 
our naughty world; and few could keep it trimmed and burning 
with more skill and devotion than its earnest, hard-working prin- 
cipal, Miss Georgiana Van Aiken. 
* * 

The spring reception of the Metropolitan Museum, held at the 
same time, was quite a different affair. All the afternoon ‘the 
broad sweep of the driveway to the entrance was filled with a 
double line of carriages that stretched for half a mile, perhaps, be- 
yond the building, and among the four thousand visitors recorded 


by the turnstile were many of the most eminent people in town, 
It was really a great day for the museum, as this is one of the 
greatest years in its history. Mr. George I. Seney’s munificent 
gift of a collection of pictures (which includes some of the best 
paintings to be seen in any public gallery in America, but which 
is too large even to be named here) would alone have been enough 
to attract the throng, but in addition to these there was Rose Bon- 
heur’s ‘‘ Horse Fair,’’ given by Mr. Vanderbilt, and Carl von 
Piloty’s ‘‘ Thusnelda at the Triumphal Entry of Germanicus into 
Rome,’’ given by Mr. Horace Russell, the son-in-law of Jud 
Hilton. Both of these are from the Stewart collection. But the 
surprise of a still greater treasure from the gallery of the merchant 
prince had been awaiting the public since the middle of last month, 
and burst upon us Tuesday morning as totally ynexpected as it was de 
lightful. Inthe second west gallery hangs Meissonier’s ‘* Friedland, 
1807"?! To say that New York was ‘‘ stumped,’’ but faintly ex- 
presses its sensation when the story came out that Judge Hilton had 
been the mysterious buyer, the ‘‘ unknown syndicate with some 
public museum in view,’’ into whose hands the great painting was 
said to have gone after the Stewart sale, and that he had very 
quietly presented it to the trustees of the Museum in memory of 
his friend, the late owner ; while he also desired them to accept from 
himself, as a companion piece Edouard Detaille’s masterpiece (as 
the artist himself regarded it), the ‘‘ Defence of Champigny.” 
This canvas is certainly one of the very best examples of Detaille’s 
art; it isof about the same size as the ‘‘Friedland ’’ (96 x 54), and 
is valued at $20,000. Judge Hilton paid $66,000 for the Meis- 
sonier. 
* 

Mr. Seney’s own collection of pictures has been giving pleasure 

and doing good work during part of the past month, for he has 


had them placed in the gallery of the Brooklyn Art Association, in 
aid of the building fund of the Brooklyn Home for Aged Men. It 
is for the most parta new collection, made up of many good things 
from the recent Hazeltine collection, sold in New York a few 
months ago. 

* * 

It is rumored that the seed of industrial education has begun to 
grow in our School Board, and that a Committee on the Course of 
Studies will, within a few weeks, report a plan for introducing that 
most desirable branch of study into the regular work of the public 
schools, 

* 

For some time the New York Medical Missionary Society has 
had a greater scope in view than their name implies, and at a special 
meeting, last week, the final step was taken toward enlarging their 


operations; ‘‘ International’’ was inserted in the place of ‘‘ New 
York,’’ and the avowed purpose assumed by the organization now 
is to train and send out medical missionaries and to establish such 
missions in the chief cities of the Union and elsewhere, avd to send 
workers to foreign lands directly from the Society. ‘They state 
their reasons for the change as chiefly these: All the world is now 
practically open to missionary effort, and the regular board can 
scarcely hope to engage one-fourth of the two thousand young men 
and women who have offered themselves for missionary service 
during the Jast month. One great feature of the work of this 
Society is the fact that they can reach otherwise inaccessible classes 
at home in cities, and the students who aim to be foreign mission- 
aries by engaging in such duties here become practically fitted for 
their work abroad. It is eminently Christian, but not sectarian, 
being composed of members of the different leading evangelical 
denominations. 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 


SATURDAY, MAy 28.—Thomas Moore, the celebrated Irish poet, 
born in Dublin in 1779. Of his poems his ‘‘ Lalla Rookh”’ and 
**Trish Melodies’’ are the most popular. In 1804 he visited the 
United States, on the society and institutions of which he made 
many satirical comments in his Odes and Epistles. His Life of 
Lord Byron is his most important prose work. Besides being a 
poet of no slight merit, he was a fine conversationalist and a tal- 
ented singer. Died, February, 1852. 


TurspAy, 31.—Alexander Cruden, an eccentrie Scotch book- 
seller, the author of the celebrated Cruden’s Concordance of the 
Old and New Testaments, was born in 1700; died in 1770. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 2.—John Godfrey Saxe was born at High- 
gate, Vt., in 1816. He graduated at Middlebury College, and 
was subsequently admitted to the bar; was state attorney for Ver- 
mont for one year from 1851, after which he devoted himself chiefly 
to literature and to popular lecturing. Author of several volumes 
of humorous poems. More than 40 editions of his collected poems 
have been published in the United States and England. He died 
at Albany, N. Y., March 31, 1887. 


WEDNESDAY, 8.—Robert Schumann, a German composer, born 
at Zwickau, in 1810. Among his best work is the oratorio of 
** Paradise and the Peri.’’ He died in 1856. 


WEDNESDAY, 8.—John Everett Millais, an English painter of 
French extraction, one of the founders of what is called the ‘‘ Pre- 
Raphaelite School,’’ was born at Southampton, in 1829. His most 
admired productions are the ‘‘ Child of the RKegiment,”’ the ‘‘ Re- 
turn of the Dove to the Ark,’’ ‘‘ Ophelia,’’ Joan of Are,’’ and 
‘* The Huguenots.’’ He is a Royal Academician, and was deco- 
rated with the Legion of Honor in 1878. 


SuNDAY, 12.—Harriet Martineau, an English writer, born at 
Norwich in 1802 of a family descended from Huguenot exiles. The 
subjects upon whieh she has written are most varied, including some, 
—such as polities,—which have rarely been attempted by women. 
In 1835 she crossed the Atlantic, and published her Society -in 


America in 1887. She died in 1876, and her eutoblonahts writ. 
ten and printed many years before, was published in 1877, 
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NOTES. 
JANITORS’ services are utilized in many buildings in the 
making of blocks, inexpensive tables, shelves, boxes, and 
other aids to the teacher. 


One suburban town familiarizes its school children with 
the anatomy of the human body through the use of bones 


from the village doctor’s office. 


A merHop that succeeds should be carefully studied, 
as it may have serious defects. A man may succeed in 
money-getting by ways that are wrong; @ woman may 
attain great social success by methods that are not noble ; 
a teacher may attain great popularity, may win great 
success in apparent results, by methods that are mentally 
vicious. The best success comes by the best methods, 
and the best methods bring the best success. 


In the Allegheny schools the teachers in the two lower | Mrs, Stowe. 


primary classes have all the colors and hues, with several 


tints and shades on +the blackboard in rectangles, with} selection, as carefully written upon the board, is as 


crayons, as a perpetual object lesson in color. The blocks | follows : 


for object work in numbers are also inch cubes painted in 
all the colors, hues, ete. The tables for object and num- 
ber work have the surface divided into square inches, the 


square feet also being lined off peculiarly. 


CIVICS. 

The Institute of Civies has accomplished much in many 
ways. It started off so courageously that there were those 
who expected to see marvelous and tangible results at once, 
and as they did not appear their ardor cooled. To the 
observant, however, the case is quite different. There is 
hardly a city in the country in which there is not more 
attention given to governmental and economic matters |! 
than would have been but for this awakening of public in- 
terest. ‘There are many new devices, the latest of which, 


so far as our observation goes, being in the Skinner] o¢ 4 grain of oats ; also of a grain of corn. Obs.—Is the 
School, Chicago, where the two sections of the highest coating thick or thin? its color? What kind of substance 
grade, occupying two rooms, are permanently organized What coler te the Band? Of whet 


for the year,—the one as the Senate and the other as the 
House of Representatives, the principal being the Presi- 


dent of the United States. An occasional half-hour is water, as long as a milky liquid comes through. Obs.— 
given to legislative matters, and every great measure be-| wt is left in the cloth? What settles in the water ? 


fore Congress is settled in advance by this school congress, 
and in the intervening months every question of national 
or international importance is disposed of. The average 
pupil becomes a parliamentary expert. It would be dif- 
ficult to find the same number of boys and girls elsewhere 
knowing so much of public affairs, or thinking so keenly 
upon them. The influence upon the work in history, 
geography, and language, is much greater than would or- 
dinarily be suspected. 


METHODS IN LANGUAGE. 
DETROIL HIGH SCHOOL, 

Reading is pursued regularly one entire year in all 
courses; two years in the English and classical courses ; 
six months is given to voice-building ; six months to the 
study and rendering of the American classics. In the 
English and classical courses more time is given to each 
of the above, and several months is given to the study 
and reading of the lighter British classics. Much atten- 
tion is paid to the natural rendering of selections. Al- 
most an endless number of choice things, in variety, are 
memorized. ‘These are studied as a class, recited by the 
pupils individually, and afterward recited in concert, the 
class standing and gesticulating in concert. Radically 
opposed as we are to concert-work as a rule, we confess 
to having been greatly interested in the effect of this ex- 
ercise. It has this great advantage, that the pupils put 
their whole soul into the recitation ; they vie with each 
other in expressiveness, heartiness, and especially in gest- 
ure. It is almost impossible to get a timid child, or, in- 
deed, any high school pupil, boy or girl, to put fervor and 
force into either gesture or expfession of choice selection ; 
but by this process no child hesitates to do his best, and, 
as matter of fact, he retains this personality and zeal when 
he recites individually, for the teacher often stops a con- 


of Brutus, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, and 


stance is it composed ¢ 


ent or inaccurate to render the selection in whole or in 


part. 
On the board of the room devoted to elocution are 
several mottoes, artistically written near the top, 60 as 
not to interfere with the use of the boards, from which 
we select two: 

‘Of equal honor with him who writes a grand 


poem is he who reads it grandly.’’— Longfellow. 


‘‘The metal you are in search of being the 
author's mind or meaning, his words are as the 
rock you have to crush and smelt in order to get 
at it, and your pickaxes are your own care, wit, 
and learning; your smelting farnace is your own 
thoughtful soal.’’— Ruskin. 


Upon the walls above the boards are busts or pictures 


Ti:e teacher’s outline for individual preparation of a 


Words pronounced. Time. 
Words defined. Pause. 
Logical analysis. Pitch. 
Style of reading. Force. 
Emphasis. Movement. 
Inflection. Gesture. 


ELEMENTARY 
BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Section 


1.—Lesson on Grain Foods. 
Supplies. —Oate, corm, bran, flour, starch, oatmeal, alcohol, mo- 
asses, yeast, suda, cream of tartar, I1,50,, lime water. 
Parts of a Grain. 


Leap. 165.—Serape off with a knife the outer coating 


Exp. 166.—Knead some bran in a cloth, in a saucer of 


What does it resemble ? 

Eep. 167.—Knead some flour in a cloth in a saucer of 
water as long as a milky liquid comes through. Obs.— 
What kind of a substance remains in the cloth? Dry 
it above the flame; what forms?’ Pour off the clear 
liquid in the saucer, place the white substance in a spoon, 
and dry it, far enough above the flame not to burn it. 
What is the substance which is left ? 

Yep. 168.—Powder some oatmeal, place in a test tube 
with alcohol, hold the tube in a can of hot water, shake 
thoroughly, and allow it to settle. Obs.—What forms at 
the surface of the aleohol ? 

Lnferences.—What are the two main parts of a grain? 
What are the parts of the kernel? What substance is 
present in small quantities in grains? What process is 
required in the preparation of flour? (This process is 
called “ bolting.”) What is the nature of the bran? 
What holds the bran to the kernel? How are the parts 
of the kernel held together? What is the difference be- 
tween flour and the whole meal ? 


Starch. 


Exp. 169.—Add two or three pinches of starch to cold 
water in a test tube; shake. Obs.—Does the starch dis- 
solve What does it form? Boil the liquid. What is 
formed? Compare it with the gluten of Exp. 167. Keep 
the paste for Exp. 171. 

Exp. 170.—Heat some starch in a spoon till of a light 
brown color, boil in water, filter. (Dextrine forms.) 
Obs.—Is the dextrine soluble or not in water? Rub be- 
tween the fingers ; how does it feel ? 

Exp. 171.—Into one-quarter test-tube water put two 
drops of H,SO,, boil; pour into the starch paste of Exp. 
169, and continue the boiling. Observe.—What change 
in color takes place ? 


Continue the boiling as long more, add Hime water till 


vert-exercise and asks any pupil whom she thinks indiffer- 


* Copyright, 


new taste appears ? 
Inferences. — What does hot water do to the starch 


granules? Why is starch paste useful? How does dex- 
trine differ from starch? What two changes take place 


when acid acts upon starch ? 


In which part of plants is starch found? 6CO, (from 


air) + 5H,O (from soil) =? 


Breadmaking. 
Exp. 172.—To sodie carbonate (HNaCO,) add a 


: drop of HCl. Observe what forms. Jnfer the gas which 
is generated. 


Mix a little dry sodic carbonate with dry cream of tar- 


tar (HKTart.). Observe any change. Add water. Od- 
serve the change. Jnfer what forms. 


To one half test-tube dilute molasses add a bit of yeast 


cake, loosely cork and leave in a warm place during the 
hour. Observe what forms through the liquid and escapes. 


Thrust a burning match into the mouth of the tube. 
Observe the effect. Jnfer what is formed by the fer- 


mentation. 
Exp. 173.—Mix intimately a pinch of soda with a 


spoonful of flour, knead with water, to which one or two 
drops of HCl have been added, knead it into shape, place 
it in a spoon and slowly bake. 


Inferences and (Questions. 
What two substances form when a ferment acts on 
sugar’ C.H,,0¢ + ferment? Which ways of form- 


ing CO, are best for breadmaking? Why? HNaCO, 
+ HKTart. = NaKTart. +? Why is flour moistened 
with water? What changes does the yeast cause in the 
flour? Whyis dough “ raised ” ina warm place? What 
is the effect of too much heat? of too little heat? Why 
is the bread kneaded ? What are four effects of beking ? 
What may result from too much or too little heat? Why ? 
How counteract this? Of what use arestarchy and sugar 
foods to the human system ? 


References.—Mrs. Richards’ Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning: 


Johnson's Chemistry of Common Life, Eliot & Storer’s Chemistry. 


MODERN METHODS IN HISTORY, 
AS OBSERVED IN ALLEGHENY, PA. 


In no one thing do the modern methods show themselves more 
distinetively than in the matter of teaching history. So far as our 
observation goes, the old-time method of trying t» memorize his- 
torie dates, facts, and text from the book is a thing of the past. 
Of course we know very well that in many schools old methods 
prevail, but our search for the best things does not call us to visit 
such schools, and those which we do visit have abauduned the old 
routine ways of teaching history. 

Geography and history are, to a certain extent, linked together 
everywhere, and graphic history work, so-called, is well-nigh uni- 
versal, as is the topical method. 

At different times we shall present different methods, as recently 
observed. At this time we speak of what we saw in one of the 
grammar schools in Allegheny, Pa. This is the best, in its way, 
that we have seen. 

Mr. 8S. A. Espey is genius in historical chart making, Ilad 
he not a keen relish for this work personally, it would be impo-sible 
to make the charts as he does. We see no way to reproduce his 
administration chart, which is placed upon the wall, being about 
two and one half feet deep and nearly 30 feet long. This gives 
the political complexion of every event by having a cvlur to repre- 
sent each party, from Whig and Tory to the Prohibition and Civil 
Service Reform. ‘To have had one good look at that chart is to 
give a man, however much he may have known of the details of 
our history, a graphic view of the political causes of great events. 

There are also large charts of battles and charts of the causes of 
great events. 

Although there were a score of new departures in the work, the 
one thing which stood out above all others was the not+books of 
the students, one of which we brought home with us to show our 
friends. Each pupil has a good-sized blankbook, in which he keeps 
his topics. They are not merely topics in the ordinary sense, but 
are classified in significant ways. These two samples will indicate 
what we mean: 


COLONIES. 
As to Location. As to Nationality. 
Plymouth, 
Conn., Go 
North. New Haven, English. 
Prov., I 
| N. Hampshire, } 
{ New York, 
| New Jersey, | 
Middle. { Penn., + « « Duteh, 
Del., 
Virginia, . English, 


| No, Carolina, 
th. a, Eng., Fr. J Ger. Swiss, 
pou So. Carolina, . French, English, 
Goorgis, + » » 
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THE FRENCH IN AMERICA, 

Explorers : 

Cartier, 1545-5. 
De Monta, 1605. 
Champlain, 1608. 

Settlements : 

Canada. 
Nova Scotia, 1608. 
Biloxi, 1699, 
Line of Forts : 
The Ohio Company. 
Effect on the French : 
Washington's expedition, 1755. 
French and Indian War, 1755-63 
(which is elaborately outlined). 

The notebook is full of maps of explorations, military campaigns, 
individual battles. The tendency of this teaching is to emphasize 
principles rather than mere facts, as may be judged from the inser- 
tion of two pages from one of the books. 


Marquette, 1673. 
La Salle, 1684. 


New Orleans, 1718. 
Sault St, Marie, 1668. 


STEPS TO LIBERTY. 
The right-hand tier indicates the American view and experiences. 


ARMS 
MIN. MEN 


INDIGNATION 
T 


©, [NON-1MPORTA- 
TION .WHIGS 


‘Tist CoLo. CONGRESS. 
SONS°F LIBERTY 
JAMES OTIS 
PATRICK HENRY | 
|ARESOLUTE PEOPLE 


LO [TARATION WITHOUT REPRESEN 
Ret. WEAUS. TaTion IS TYRANNY | 


Englands . | 


CAUSES OF THE LATE WAR, 


A page or more is given to the topics on each administration, 
with a very nice picture of the president at the head. Mr. Expey 
found folders with all the presidents well pictured with a face an 
inch or more across, and purchased enough of these so that each 
child could have a full set for five cents. The latter half of the 
book is devoted to brief biographies of various historic characters, 


written by the pupil, 


A CASE OF UNINTENTIONAL CRUELTY. 


BY L. KLEMM, PH. D., NAMILTON, 0. 


It was one of those rare, warm days in January, when my daily 
daties led me into a schoolroom at recess time. Out in the yard the 
boys and girls played to their hearts’ content,—shouted, ran, and 
followed the impulses of nature which invigorates itself by motion, 
while in the schoolroom, the windows of which were closed, sat 
about twenty pupils bent over their slates, “‘ doing sums.’’ My 
first question to the teacher was, ‘‘ What are these pupils doing ?”’ 
Ans.—** They are kept in because they are backward in arith- 
metic, having been absent several weeks on aceount of measles and 
scarlet fever.’’ How it is possible that any sane person can act 
thus is almost inconceivable. _I argued with the teacher, saying : 

‘*Sappose two boys run a race. In the middle of the course 
one of the boys sprains his ankle, do you expect him to eatch up ? 
Again, these ohildren have lost four weeks; they are weak in 
body, tender in health, and the continuity of their instraction has 
been broken. I understand ful] well that they are backward in 
many studies, but do you think that by depriving them of their 
recess, and of that healthfal, invigorating motion which is the result 


of play, they will catch up withthe others ? “If thete are any pupils) 


in yourelassroom whose bodily condition should be taken into eon- 
sideration, it is these. Mens sana in corpore sano. Mow wearied 
and pale that little girl over yonder looks. See how her nostrils 
twitch, her head jerks, and her hands tremble. Do let us try an 
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experiment. Tease let these children go to play with the others 
and then let us observe how they look when they come back.” 

The teacher did as I requested, and the result of her observation 
after recess was, that she said: ‘* Rest assured that will never oc- 
eur again. My pupils shall have their recess, and I shall go and 
play with them.”’ 


HOW WE OBSERVED DECORATION DAY. 


BY JULIA WATERBURY. 


It seemed to come naturally as the spring and the birds, and all 
good things do. The first thing the children knew they were ran- 
sacking the town for relics of the war and selections appropriate 
for the day, and when the Friday immediately preceding that set 
for national observance came, the schoolrooms had blossomed out 
in flags and flowers. The portraits of Liocoln and Grant were 
hung in conspicuons places and decorated; a coat with tarnished 
shoulder-straps,— may they never grow bright again by use,—hung 
on the wall; an old canteen bore a bunch of red, white, and blue 
ribbons; the sword of a gallant cavalry officer, who raided from 
Corinth back of Vicksburg to Grant’s lines, now carried a nosegay 
of white roses, and other swords, belts, sashes, spurs, and mus- 
kets told their own tales. 

The pieces were mostly found in an old scrapbook one of the 
teachers made during war time, but as the idea which governed the 
selections is more important than the selections themselves, any 
good poems or prose selections will do as well. 

The program was chronological in outline, and, in a fragmentary 
way, showed the progress of the war from commencement to 
ending : 

Song by school; *‘ Our Flag is There.” 

**War Whoop;”’ written on receipt of the news of the bombard- 
ment of Sumter, by W. M. Este. 

**Our Country; Colonel Baker, who was killed at Ball's Bluff. 

** The Soldier’s Wife at Home;’’ Amarala Arter. 

** Volunteered.”’ 

** Just Before the Battle, Mother; ’’ Solo and Chorus, 

“Through Baltimore ’’; Bayard Taylor. 

** Roll Call.”’ 

** The Old Surgeon's Story.”’ 

** Just After the Battle :’’? Solo and Chorus. 

**Laus Deo;’’ Whittier’s poem on hearing of the surrender of 
Lee. 

“The Ilonored Dead;’’ Beecher’s tribute to those who fell in 
battle. 

‘*The Andersonville Post Office ;’’ R. C. Newell. 

'Tenting on the Old Camp-ground ; Chorus, 

* Tle Stall Lives; °? Tribute to Grant. 

‘The Record of Co. B;’’ [A child reading the record, asking her 
father what the names mean, receives in reply the history of 
the company. | 

Wounded, —Ma.tered Out.”’ 

Vacant Chair;’’ Chorus. 

**The Veteran.” 

** America;’’ Chorus. 

This was the high school program. In some of the lower de- 
partment:, the reading of old letters from the soldiers was made a 
prominent feature. 

A flag that had seen service daring the war formed part of the 
decorations. After school the children formed in line and car- 
tied the flowers, which decorated their respective rooms, to the 
cemetery and placed them on the graves of their kinsmen, if any 
were buried there ; otherwise they placed them on the graves of any 
soldier. 

Some old writer said wisely, ‘‘ The world is kept alive by 
the breath of school children.’’ What better memorial could our 
gallant soldiers have than to be enshrined in the hearts of the chil- 
dren, and who is to teach them lessons of patriotism if the schools 
do not ? We may learn from the Chinese in this respect, for they 
put a textbook on the duties of citizenship, written by Confucius 
and used constantly since his time, in the hands of every child dar- 
ng his early schooldays. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DIAGRAMING. 


Mr. Editor :—Will you ask, through your paper, for the opinion 
of grammarians in regard to diagraming sentences ? Is it advis- 
able ? If so, to what extent ? I am in favor of it for various rea- 
sons, but know many Evstern teachers say, ‘* Beware of diagrams.’’ 
You will oblige many Westero readers of your paper by a diseus- 
sion of this, or at least opinions with the reasons. 

Richmond, Ind. Mary J. ANDERSON. 

ANSWERS, 

If this means, as we suppose it does, their opinion of the value of 
representing the analysis of sentences by the use of diagrams, we 
can only say that there is undoubtedly a diversity of opinion. From 
consultation with teachers, we are inclined to the belief that a 
sinple method of denoting the analysis by a diagram,—not the 
chain-lightning diagram,—may be useful in aiding the teacher to 
satisfy himself that all the pupils of a class have studied the lesson. 
We are of opinion, however, that a verbal analysis is decidedly 
preferable, to the extent that time will permit, especially as it fur- 
nishes an opportunity for the use of language, and is much less 
liable to become a mere mechanical exercise. EpIrT. 


Diagraming sentences is a device for showing to the eye the dif- 
ferent elements of the sentence in their relation of subordination. 


Like parsing, it is liable to become merely formal work. It is 
convenient, when learned, for use in written exercises. Thinking 
out the elements and stating them orally is more effective, becasue 
it makes the thinking rather than the formal expression the prom- 
inent element. 

It is claimed that a whole class can diagram the sentence on the 
blackboard, under the teacher’s eye. showing the teacher what 
every member of the class can do. The difficulty in -this exercise 
\is the want of independent work. Papils wil] glance at one an- 
other’s work, and depend op others, 

Bridgewater, Mass, A. G, Boypen, 


Impressions received through the sense of sight are more lasting 
than those received through any other sense. What is true of ob- 
jects is just as trae of relations, and logicians have long utilized 
this fact. There is an advantage in showing by simple diagrams 
and symbols the relations of words and of clauses. The simplest 
forms are the best. For showing the relations of words in the sen- 
tence, the simplest possible form is that of l’rofessor Quimby. pub- 
lished in a sheet by Thompson, Brown, & Co., 23 Hawley Street, 


Boston. C. Rounps, 
Plymouth, N. H. 


My experience and observation coincide in convincing me that if 
one is compelled to teach technical grammar before the pupil 
mature enough to reason well, ‘‘diagraming’’ may pay if judi- 
ciously employed; but, in teaching pupils who are mature enough 
to really study grammar, it is a ‘snare and a delusion.’’ 

Gorham, Me. W. J. Corrue.u. 


I find that diagraming is a great help to those begioning the 
analysis of sentences. ‘I'he mechanical feature is attractive, but, 
after the pupil can readily diagram an ordinary sentence, farther 
time spent in that direction is wasted. In many schools diagram- 
ing is overdone. A beautifal and elaborately drawn diagram is 
the main thing thought of, while a true conception of the senience, 
the ability to interpret and express the same, is often lacking. 
Jersey City, May, 1887. A. W. Evson. 


In the first steps of analysis I have sometimes found a simple 
diagram a help in the examination of a class. Bat when I have 
seen children trying to ‘‘ diagram ’’ a sentence to its last details, or 


to fit the form of diagram to sentences of unusual construction, I 
have felt that they were making that an end in itself which should 
be only a means of arriving at the knowledge of the sentence. 
[here is such a thing as darkening knowledge through the elab- 
orate expression of it. M. UW. Leonarp. 
Columbia, 8S. C. 


Diagrams to show the relations of words in sentences are of value 
mainly for two reasons: (1) They give the pupil a means of pre- 
paring lessons for recitation ; (2) they enable the teacher ‘to 
reach the mind through the eye’’ in teaching a subj-et which is 
necessarily somewhat abstract. Lut most sysiems of diagraming 
are too complex to be of much practical value because they are re- 
sults of attempts to make them applicable to all sorts of sent+ nees. 
In Our Language, to be published in the fall, a new and simple 
system of diagraming, which has proved to be very u-eful, will be 
given to the public, G. A. Souruwortu, 
Somerville, Mass. 


I cannot speak from experience, never having practiced it. You 
will fairly infer from this that I have no very high appreciation of 
the advantages derived therefrom, else [ certainly should not have 
neglected it. I am disinclined to introduce, and espec'ally to de- 
pend upon, that which is unnecessary and mechanical in school 
methods. Some time must be taken in learning the mere plan of 
the di+gram used, which I think may be wisely saved for something 
else, as it seems to me as clear and exact analysis of the sentence 
can be secured withont as with its use. The power to think clearly 
and accurately, which is the prineipal advantage to be acquired 
from stndy, requires that the pupil should se the exact and com- 
plete relation which all the various elements of the sentence bear to 
each other before he begins to diagram or else it will be a diagram 
of blunders, and when he does thas see them why not state them 
orally and save time, or, if a class examination, write them out in 
king's Englich, thas putting in practice the language he is studying. 

Arlington, Muss. E. UO. GRover, 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 

Pretty refers to external beanty on a small scale. 

Grace of manner is a natural gift; e/egance implies cultivation, 

Well-bred is referable to general conduct rather thau individual 
actions. 

Beautiful is the strongest word of its class, implying softness and 
delieacy in addition te everything that is in similar wards. 

Courtesy has reference to others, politeness to onrselver, The 
former is a duty or privilege to others, the latter is behavior as- 
sumed from proper self. respect, 

B- nevolent refera to the character of the agent'acting. beneficent 
to the act performed, Charitalle is restricted to alms giving 
cept. when used in reference to judgment of others. 

Lovely is used only where there is something more than external 
beauty, when there is a combination of personal beauty and pleas- 
ing manner. Faultless features do not make a lady lovely who is 
disagreeable in disposition. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Four hundred varieties of grapes are raised in California. 

Alum is now considered the best purifier of water, making it per- 
fectly clear and sparkling without giving it any alum taste or smell. 

Notwithstanding is a milder expression than in spite of, the for- 
mer merely finding some circumstance which might be a Lindrance ; 
the latter meets something that intended to hinder. 

Tt has been proposed that the 9 '0-feet tower of Paris be nsed as a 
light-tower, to light the entire city, but it is thought that the light 
from such a height and distance would be too feeble to do any 
good 

MOVEMENT IN MUSIC. 


From Adagio, 
50 to 60 beats Grave, Very slow. 
per Lento, 
minute, Largo, 
From ( Larghetto, 
56 to 76 beats Andante, Gentle and distinct ; less slow 
per Andantino, than the first. 
minute, Moderato, 
From Maestoso, 
72 to 104 beats } Allegretto, Brisk, but serious and dig- 
per Tempo quiesto, nified, movement. 
minute, Con commodo, 
From Allegro, 
Brilliant and spirited. 
per on spirito, 
minute, Spiritoso, _ 
From Con Hikes | 
126 bente Utmost degree of rapidity. 
minute, Prestissimo, 


om [From Palmer's Piano Prime, 
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“ He who relates the faults of others to you will relate 


yours to others.” 

Ir is interesting to see how the percentage furor is 
waning. It is rarely made the test of a teacher's ability, 
as of old. 


* WHEN you are in prosperity, you need seek no other 
revenge against him who envies you than the mortification 
he has from it.”— astern Proverb. 


Ir is German, you know, but Chicago does it all the 
same. She has ten men who are specially employed as 
teachers of gymnastics in the public schools. 


One Western gentleman, of great wealth, presents the 
elass in the public school in which his daughter is, some 
excellent book each holiday. His gifts to the school as a 
whole would make a good library ; as it is, each room has 


several valuable volumes. 


Epwakp ATKINSON, in a recent address before the 
Central Labor Lyceum of Boston, used the greatest num- 
ber of short Saxon words we ever saw packed into a 
paper. An average of four and a half letters to a word 
has usually attracted attention, but here we have an ad- 
dress that averages but three and four-fifths letters to a 


word. 


Tue president of the National Educational Association 
respectfully requests all persons desiring special informa- 
tion in regard to Railroad Rates and Excursions, not found 
in the Bulletin, to write to W. D. Parker, Esq., Superin- 
tendent of Transportation, River Falls, Wis., who will 
have charge of all details in regard to railroad matters and 
Excursions in behalf of the Association at Chicago. 


more struggling, self-sacrificing teachers than the world 


suspects. 


Tux Chicago Industrial School is an attachment of the 
high school, the pupils taking the full high school work 
for three hours in the morning, devoting three hours in 
the afternoon to drawing and wood work. There are 
seventy-five students ; they make the chart-frames for all 
the schools in the city, and do a variety of work, which 
greatly reduces the net expense of the school. The prin- 
cipal was for seventeen years a machinist, is a thorough 
scholar, and a born teacher, and succeeds in combining 
high art with the practical side of the mechanical work. 


Hon. Jounxn W. Hotcomsr, of Indiana, late superin- 
tendent of schools in that state, was appointed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education, Hon. N. H. R. 
Dawson, as chief clerk in the Bureau of Education, May 
11, and will enter upon his duties June 1. Mr. Hol- 
combe is well known to the educational fraternity from 
his relations to the National and other associations, and 
as a state superintendent. He is known to the literary 
world from his well-written Life of Thomas A. Hendricks; 
to the political world from his intimate association with 
the late lamented Vice-President. He is but thirty-three 
years of age, a graduate of Harvard, an industrious 
worker, and a close student. His appointment will 
strengthen the Department. 


Our readers will remember the hearty commendation 
with which we printed a portion of the judge’s decision in 
the Taunton whipping case. We have since received 
some additional facts from the superintendent of schools 
in that city, which show more conclusively than before 
even, the righteousness of the teacher’s cause, for the boy 
was punished for idleness and insubordination in refus- 
ing, after repeated warnings, to attempt to learn his les- 
son, and after full inquiry into the case on the part of the 
principal, Mr. Burt. We learn, moreover, that in the in- 
terval between the unfortunate sentimental decision of 
the district judge and its reversal in the superior court, 
trouble in school discipline was brewing rapidly, which 
has been checked at once by the later judicial action. 


Wer believe that we present to our readers this week a 
literary bill of fare which is alone “worth the price of 
subscription,” as the advertisements say. Kate Sanborn’s 
first paper on the “ Art of Conversation,” which we printed 
last month, was more noticed and quoted by our exchanges 
than any other article which has appeared for a long time. 
The second in the series, in this issue, is equally worthy 
the attention of our readers, for its bright, readable treat- 
ment of a much-needed conversational reform. S. C. 
Stone’s article is probably the most complete statement 
of the facts, and analysis of the conclusions to be drawn 
from existing uses and abuses of school examinations, 
that can be found anywhere in equally small compass ; 
while ‘kin Dunton’s paper on “ Applied Psychology ” 
is not only the best of the series, but unquestionably one 
of the strongest presentations of modern philosophy con- 
cerning the relation of mind and body that has yet ap- 
peared from any American pen. 


THERE is cause for rejoicing in the uniform unanimity 
in the reélection of school superintendents at every im- 
portant centre in the country, so far as we can learn. 
Dr. E. E. White was unanimously reélected in Cincinnati 
ata salary of $4,500 and the term made two years. Prof. 
T. M. Balliet, at Reading, Pa., was unanimously reélected 
for a period of three years. John Morrow, Esq., of Alle- 
gheny, Pa., was also unanimously reélected. These are 
but samples of the good things. 


In a large American city, a teacher who had taught one 
of the schools for thirteen years died recently, and was 
buried respectably only through an appropriation of a 
benevolent society. There are those who at once pro- 
nounce a teacher thriftless who, after thirteen years with 
a good salary, dies without the means for burial ; and yet 
this lady had heroically supported her invalid father and 
mother, and it had taxed her utmost endeavor and sacri- 
tice to care for them through these years, There are 


HOTELS AT THE NATIONAL. 


Chicago will “ do herself grand” in her hotel arrange- 
ments, as in everything else, at the National meeting. A 
reception committee, with large placards showing loca- 
tion, will be at each depot in Chicago, July 11 and 12, to 
meet all trains, and render aid to the members. Two 
must occupy a room to secure reduced rates. Those re- 
quiring large rooms, baths, ete., must pay regular rates. 
Early application should be made, at least two applying 
at once. Specify that you are to be in attendance upon 
the Association. Palmer House, $2.50 per day, head- 
quarters for New England, Ohio. and Michigan; Grand 
Pacific, 50 cents per day discount, headquarters for the 
South ; Sherman, $2.50, Illinois ; Leland, $2.50, New 
York and New Jersey ; Clifton, $2.00 to $3.00, Iowa : 
Tremont, $2.50, Wisconsin ; Briggs, $2.00, Nebraska ; 
Matteson, $2.00 to $3.00, Minnesota ; Gault, $2.00 ; Clar- 
endon, $2.00; Revere, $1.50; Howeden, $1.50; Wash- 


ington, $1 50; St. Denis, $1.25 ; Van Ness, $1.25 ; Ham- 
burg, $1.00; Garden City, $1.00. 

The committee, B. L. Dodge, chairman, will locate in 
good private boarding-houses at $1.25, or will locate for 
lodgings, for from 50 cents to $1.00 a day, those who pre- 


fer the go-as-you-please plan. 


COOKING SCHOOLS. 


Now that the sewing school seems to be a recognized 
literary institution, the cooking school is making its way 
to the front. It is safe to say that very few people have 
anticipated its introduction into the public school system 
with anything more than curiosity ; but those who wit- 
nessed the public exhibition at the Franklin School hall, 
Boston,—G. B. Putnam, master,—and saw the young ladies 
in the presence of the assembled multitude, with the 
utmost unconcern and great culinary tact, produce the 
following dishes, which were thoroughly relished by the 
visitors, will suspend their judgment. For if this art 
can be acquired by the ordinary schoolgirl, it is not at 
all certain that the miscellaneous public will not demand 
that the future schoolgirl be skilled in this eminently 
practical phase of domestic life. 


Biscuit, Soup Stock, 
Bread, Blane Mange, 
Doughnuts, Croutons, 

Suet Padding, Hash and Parsley, 
Egg Vermicelli, Bread Crumbs, 
Fruit Cake, Rhubarb Water, 
Frosted Cake, Roast Hearts, 


Steamed Rice with Custard, Cream Toast, 

Apple Pie, Baked Custard, 
Macaroni and Cheese, Lemonade, 
Scalloped Apple, Fried Oysters, 
Cottage Pie, Orange Baskets, 
Dropped Eggs on Toast, Creamed Walnuts, 
Mashed Potatoes, Creamed Dates, 
Potato Soup Gingerbread, 
Oatmeal with Apple, Stew and Dumplings, 
Oatmeal Gruel, Plain Cake, 

Boiled Matton, Apple Snow, 

Beef Tea, Baked Cod. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Secretary Stockwell presents the Forty-Second Annual 
Report upon the public schools in a volume that ranks 
well among the eminently able reports of this State. 
With greater completeness than most secretaries employ, 
he covers all the interests of the schools. He devotes 
several pages to the question of Industrial Education, 
and although he moves cautiously, it is apparent that he 
hopes for little from its general introduction. He speaks 
favorably for the introduction of carpentry, and believes 
in sewing because of its general utility, and is not wholly 
skeptical regarding the administration of cooking schools. 
He believes, nevertheless, that there is an element univer- 
sally wanting in the training given by the schools, and 
that we shall not meet that want till we find something 
that is capable of an application as general as is the need. 
“ Anything less will be simply a division, a temporary 
expedient ; and the danger is that these isolated experi- 
ments, according to the degree of success achieved, will 
be taken as proofs of the practicability and desirability of 
the universal adoption of the trade or art in question.” 
This section of the report is an able presentation of this 
side of the question. 

He emphasizes the importance of the lack of anything 
like supervision of the ungraded schools of the state. He 
found in one school three classes in the Fifth Reader. 
with only five pupils in the three classes ; and the teacher 
was powerless to reduce the number, because the parents 
would not provide the books necessary to put them 
together. He has found three classes in different parts 
of percentage and its applications, because some of the 
children would not be put back and others would not be 
put ahead. In several cases the pupils have been passed 
to a higher reading-book simply because they have gone 
ahead, on their own responsibility, and provided them- 
selves with books. The same is true of writing-books. 
In arithmetic the usual question for advancement. is. 
whether the pupil has “ ¢iphered ” up to the given point. 
He says: “ The fact is, that up to the present time the 
idea of directing and shaping the work of the schools has 
not obtained much of any hold upon the minds of school 
committees in the rural towns ; they have contented them- 
selves with the simpler duty of inspection, and a general 
examination that has no definite standard of comparisov 


or objective point.” 
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BANGOR. Teachers of a third class will tell you they are tired of FLUFF. 
Penobscot’s city, stalwart and serene, with elms to books and work and the shop generally, and they mean BY IDA F. B. 
to shake the dust of the whole from their feet as they chen . 


beautify the homes, enriched by the forests beyond, has 
educational advantages and disadvantages. She cannot 
forage for brilliant teachers among the suburbs, neither 
can the larger and more grasping cities know of every 
teacher who promises a successful career, hence she has 
better teachers for the money paid than can be found 
under ordinary circumstances. 

A visit to her schools and a day with her teachers’ as- 
sociation emphasizes the truth that New England used 
to wield effectively, regarding the intellectual influ- 
ence of a rugged atmosphere. “ Presumption of Brains” 
and assumption of a readiness for hard work, have led 
the teachers to put their classes upon their mettle. 

The City Teachers’ Association is of the same general, 
robust character. There are but four meetings a year, 
and a full half-day is given to a session. The school 
committee, all grades of teachers, and public-spirited citi- 
zens attend, filling a large hall to its utmost capacity. 
Miss Snow, principal of the largest grammar school in 
the city, a leader of great skill, of much intellectual force, 
with wit as keen as one often finds, is president of the 
Association, not because she is a woman, but because she 
is the teacher for the place. 

The musical element is a success, being both vocal and 
instrumental furnished by teachers and pupils, with solos, 
duets, and quartettes. 

The peculiarities of the papers and discussions were the 
heartiness with which every one of the twenty speakers 
wrestled with principles. There was not a ripple of radi- 
calism on the one hand, nor any grating of conservatism 
on the other. One would not have known there was any 
excitement in the educational world over methods old 
and new. 

It is thoroughly refreshing, after one has studied ad- 
miringly the new methods by the wholesale, to find a city 
in which there is a generous acceptance of the newest of 
the new, without any reference to devices, but simply to 
principles and results. 

The Bangor teacher has his eye on the results, and gets 
them by the methods that will yield the most in the 
least time. 


THE TEACHER’S SUMMER. 


The summer is the teacher’s holiday. In no other 
profession can the workers have so many weeks in 
which they are, apparently, out of the harness of 
their regular labor. Few professions need this more, for 
the work in its season is continuous, monotonous, exact- 
ing, with so many and such constant demands upon brain 
and heart and soul, that the true teacher often feels, at 
the end of the day, or week, or year, as did the Great 
Master in the press, that “ virtue,’”’—that is, strength, 
courage, healing, life even,—has gone out from him. 
This process of continual giving out for others, to which 
the teacher is subjected, is what necessitates the long pe- 
riod of so-called vacation, when the contrary and com- 
pensating process of absorbing may go on, that the pow- 
ers of mind, body, and soul may be fed and refreshed in 
order to become again the storehouse from which the 
needs of those dependent upon them shall be satisfied. 
It is really not vacation in the usual sense of the word, 
but only another side of the teacher’s work ; for his is an 
activity which, like the stream, must flow in an increasing 
eurrent if it would not become dull, stagnant, worthless. 

How shall this phase of the teacher’s work be done ? 

Some may answer by donning stout boots and garb of 
rough flannel, for a mountain tramping trip or a tricycle 
tour,—anything that will give them the out-door air and 
freedom for which they have pined, restore the color to 
their pale cheeks, harden their flabby muscles, and blow 
the dust and cobwebs of books out of their brains. This 
plan is a good one, and has our warm approval, with 
judicious amendments. 

Others, again, will seize the opportunity to realize the 
tired housewife’s idea of heaven, and lie around all day 
long on convenient sofas, or their equivalents, reading 
novels? Well, yes, perhaps; or the arrears of profes- 
sional literature which have accumulated in their busy 
year, or maybe they will devote themselves to some pet 
branch of study. Surely such a course for refreshing and 
refurnishing the brain is most necessary and useful. 


turn vacationward. These usually plunge into as gay 
and fashionable society as they can find or afford. and 
are entirely satisfied and secretly very much flattered if 
some one, at the end of the season, says, * You a teacher ? 
I never should have guessed it!” These teachers argue, 
with evident good faith and great plausibility, that it is 
even more necessary for them to know men and _ things 
than books, and this knowledge they must seek in society. 

These ways are each and all good ways, but they are 
incomplete and insufficient. That teachers have felt this, 
and that they have sought for something which shall 
supply at once their threefold needs, is proved by the 
“summer schools” which have grown up during the past 
They were created by the general demand 
for something of this kind. Situated as they are, some 
at our most popular and fashionable summer resorts, 
others by the sea or in the mountains, in beautiful re- 
gions of lake and inland country, in collegiate towns, and 
even in the cities, one sees at once that all desires as to 
location may be gratified. The city teacher may get 
rosy and strong at the seashore, while the country teacher, 
who is already sunburned, may feast his unaccustomed 
eyes on city sights, and make the most of city privileges, 
and both be benefited by the change. The range of. sub- 
jects taught at these schools is wide enough for the army 
of teachers to be pleased,—including the science of ped- 
agogy, the art of teaching, the study of philosophy, elo- 
cution, music, all the sciences, dead and living languages, 
and even physical culture. As for society, one may 
choose to his taste, and the opportunities furnished for 
acquaintance and good fellowship among workers in the 
same or other lines, to say nothing of the outside world, 
are limitless. 

In short, the summer schools are certainly the best 
means which have yet been devised for giving to the 
teacher in vacation time the opportunity for regaining or 
increasing his physical health; for furnishing him the 
general or special culture of which he stands most in need 
for the refreshment or enrichment of his mental powers ; 
and for that judicious mixing with his fellow-men which 
will warm his blood, expand his human sympathies, and 
give him clearer and more sympathetic insight into the 
hearts of his pupils. 


few years. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Beaumont composed tragedies at twelve. 

— The first telescope was used in England in 1608, 

— Butler, the author of Hudibras, died in poverty in a London 
garret. 

— The number of colleges in the United States increases at the 
rate of fifteen each year. 

— Landseer was good in drawing at five, and excellent at eight, 
and was an artist at thirteen. 

— The Russian Government has prohibited the sale of the drama 
composed by Count Tolstoi for general circulation, and entitled 
**The Powers of Darkness.”’ 

— The corner-stone of the Army and Navy Monument on Bos- 
ton Common was laid September 18, 1871, and the work was com- 
pleted and dedicated September 17, 1877. 

— Mankaesy’s ‘‘ Death of Mozart’’ is in Washington. There is 
a probability of its being purchased for the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. It is about half the size of the ‘‘ Christ Before Pilate,’’ 
and has been exhibited in Paris and London. 

— Kaiser Wilhelm received, on his recent birthday anniversary, 
one thousand six hundred and forty-eight congratulatory telegrams, 
not to mention letters and delayed despatches. Sixty of them were 
from the United States, and seven from France. 

— Mme. Papp has completed the fiftieth year of her editorship 
of the well-known Belgian newspaper, Le Journal de Bruges, which 
was founded by her husband, who was an eminent geographer. 
This is one of the most important dailies in the kingdom. 

— Mr. Joseph Kirkland, the author of the new novel of the 
West, Zury, is the poet whose solution in rhyme of The Lady and 
the Tiger appeared in the Century. This novel is his first work of 
fiction. His mother, Caroline Matilda Kirkland, is the author of 
a book upon early life in the West and books of travel, and his 
sister contributes to the domestic literature of the day. 

— Mr. Ruskin’s publisher gives the following figures showing 
the comparative sales of his books during the year 1886: ‘‘ Sesame 
and Lilies’’ (small edition), 2,122 vols. ; ‘‘ Frondes Agrestes,”’ 
1,273 vols.; ‘‘ Stones of Venice” (large edition), {09 vols. ; 
“Unto this Last,’ 874 vols.; ‘‘ Ethies of the Dust,’’ 808 vols. ; 
‘Fors Clavigera”’ (volumes of), 730 vols.; ‘‘Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,’ 668 vols.; ‘‘ Modern Painters,’ Vol. LI. (small 
edition), 652 vols. ; ‘‘ Stones of Venice’’ (small travelers’ edition, 
in two vols.), each 675 vols.; ‘On the Old Road,’ 69% vole. ; | 
‘* King of the Gelden River,’’ 388 vole, 


To my ENeEmy. 


O powerful wretch who murders all the rules of grammar ; 
Who strangles plural nouns with singular verbs; with hammer 
Who knocks off capital heads and puts in small ones’ places ; 
By strange manipulations who mangles meanings’ faces, 
Destroys the life of wit(?); the spirit of wisdom(?) quenches ; 
Who with ruthless unconcern the limbs from bodies wrenches ; 
As crowning crime who spreads the bodies mutilated 

Upon the public highway, with me as author rated ; 
Compositor you are not, what’er your compeers call you. 

Non compos are you, rather, and may like ills befall you. 


— The mighty deep—Bismarck. 

— A married woman may be amiss. 

— An appointment sure to be kept—To a sinecure. 

— Politicians in a hurry—Those who rush through jobs. 

— Not to be persuaded to remain—The declining year. 

— The testimony of a light character has no weight. 

— We speak of narrow doubt because there is always room for it. 
— ‘Poorly off’’—One who cannot afford to remain to meet 
charges. 

— The merest schoolboy could dispute the saying that ‘‘ history 
repeats itself.’’ 

— There’s many an excellent artist unable to draw (a crowd 
around his pictures). 

— What one gets depends upon what one goes after. 
go after dinner don’t get it. 

— Boilers, like women, often burst into tears, only you pro- 

nounce the word differently. 

— No matter how poor an opinion we may have of another man’s 

opinions, we prefer he should think well of us. 

— If good pennies had one of the qualities of bad pennies, that 

of soon returning, they would be much improved. 

— It is only another illustration of the law of compensation that 

women advanced in views are apt to be behind in the fashions. 

— ‘It is easier to flatter than to praise,’’ says Richter; but if it 

is simply a question of difficulty, most people will find it easier still 

to be flattered. 

— Actions may speak louder than words, generally, but it would 

take another Waterloo to speak louder than your husband, to whom 

you have just whispered some gossip about the woman directly in 
front. 

— A paragraph in the Boston Journal says that a man out West 
sold his wife for $4,000, and thereby laid the foundation of his 
large fortune. We are curious to learn if he made the rest of his 
money by dealings in the same commodity ; but a man smart enough 
to get a first wife worth $4,000 would do well in any business. 


Those that 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— There is to be a Summer School of Physics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, under the charge of Dr. E. H. Hall. 

— Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts is a summer school of 
which every teacher should read the advertisement. 

— Dr. J. H. Worman’s Round Lake Summer Schools of Method, 
Practice, Music, Fine Arts, Language, etc., with forty of the best 
teachers of America, offer a tempting bill of fare. 

— The venerable Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, formerly of Roberts Col- 
lege, Ky., celebrated ‘‘ Arbor Day’’ by planting, with his own 
hands, 30 fine trees around his new home in Lexington. 

— It is proposed to open the shops and drawing-rooms of the St. 
Louis Manual Training School, during this summer, from the 20th 
of June till about the middle of August, and to organize classes of 
adults in manual work, for the special purpose of enabling teachers 
to fit themselves for giving manual instruction. For further particu- 
lars address C. M. Woodward, Washington University, St. Louis. 

— The Monroe College of Oratory is the only institution in the 
country which confers the degree of Bachelor of Oratory,—an honor 
well earned by a four years’ course under Dr. C. Wesley Emerson. 
One has only to talk for a while with some of these graduates to 
see that the work of the college is most worthy in every way. We 
find them enthusiastic, earnest, sincere, noble; for the fundamental 
principle in Dr. Emerson’s work is character building, the only 
true foundation upon which any teacher can build. 

— Frederick A. Stokes, publisher, stationer, importer, and dealer 
in works of art, succeeds White, Stokes, & Allen, of 182 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Mr. Stokes has been one of the leading 
forces in the success of the firm in the past, and there is every reason 
to believe that he will add very materially to what has been an al- 
most unparalleled success in inventing novel and original styles of 
binding and make-up. Having been in charge of the manufactur- 
ing department, it has been his genius that has given these publish- 
ers the world-wide reputation they have attained. 

— The Asbury Park Seaside Summer School of Pedagogy (July 
18 to Aug. 5) offers for its first year, under the management of 
Messrs. Shepard and Kelley, a tempting program of sixteen full 
courses. ‘The lecturers have a national reputation for scholarly 
thought, as will be seen when we mention Supt. E. E. White of 
Cincionati, Dr. Larkin Dunton of Boston, Miss Cate of kinder- 
garten prominence, Mrs. E. F. Dimock of Chicago, Professor 
Apgar, Robert C. Metcalf, and H. E. Holt as among the number. 
There is to be a department for Physical Training and one in 
Modern Languages, the latter under Professor Stiiger. A course 
of ‘popular lectures will be strictly for professional profit, Pres. 
Wm. E. Sheldou of the National Association, Jerome Allen of the 


New York School Journal, and our own editor, Mr. Winship, being 
among the lecturers. 
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SELECTIONS FOR EXHIBITIONS AND 
PUBLIC DAYS. 


BY CUARLES F. KING, LEWIS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Ilalf the success of a good recitation or reading lies in the piece 
itself. If it be new to most of the audience, if it possess life, ac- 
tion. or real humor, it rarely fails to interest and please. 

Where to find such pieces is the constant question among teach- 
ers. A few years ago most declamations and readings were taken 
from such standard orators as Webster, Everett, Patrick Henry, 
Macaulay, Pitt, and Barke; or from such poets as Longfellow, 
Holmes, Poe, Tennyson, Byron, and Shakespeare. Their writings 
are well adapted for this purpose, but they have now become too 
familiar to attract. 

It may not be known to all the readers of this paper that within 
the last ten years there has sprung up @ complete literature of dec- 
lamations and readings. It is published like magazines, period- 
ically, in paper covers, cheap in price, but not cheap in quality, 
and of such a character as to be worthy of recommendation to chil- 
dren and adults. These publications abound in the comic, the 
tragic, and the pathetic story, with less of the oratorical. 

Among the best of these publications stand,— 

OnE IJuUNDRED CuoIce SELecTIONs, 26 numbers, published by 
P. Garrett & Co., Philadelphia; price, 30 cents. 

Baker's Reapine CLUB, 17 numbers, published by Lee and 
Shepard, Boston; price, 15 cents. 

Fores’ Five-MINUTE DECLAMATIONS, ete., 3 volumes (cloth), 
published by Lee and Shepard, Boston ; price, 50 cents. 


Sorer’s SCRAPBOOK RECITATIONS, 5 numbers, published by I. 
Await the Issue” ; Thomas Carlyle. Fubes’ Five-Minute 


S. Denison, Chicago; price, 25 cents. 

FENNO'S FAVORITES, 3 numbers, published by John E, Potter 
& Co., Philadelphia; price, 25 cents. 

Dick's RECITATIONS, 15 numbers, published by Dick & Fitzger- 
ald, New Yuik; price, 30 cents. 

The above publications, together with numerous speakers, dia- 
logues, plays, and charades (in paper) can be ordered of New Eng- 
land Publishing Company, 3 Somerset street, Boston, To save 
teachers’ time, and to suggest a few suitable selections, we give 
below a list of the best declamations and readings which have come 
to our notice during the last five years, knowing well how incom- 
plete the list will seem to others, 

Equally good selections can be found in the first numbers of the 
varivus publications, but we presume those are familiar to all. Good 
dialogues are found in each of Baker's ‘Reading Club Series’? and 
in Fenno’s Favorites, No. 4. 


SELECTIONS SUITABLE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
(10 years and upward.) 
Patriotic, Pathetic, Serious, Dramatic. 


‘‘Napoleon’s Overthrow”: Victor Hugo. 100 Selections, No. 
25, page Ol, 
Fireman’s Prayer’; It. H. Conwell. 
No. 19. 
‘©The Chariot Race’’?; Lew Wallace. Scrap-Book Recitations, 
No. 5, page 24. 
“The Tiamp’’?; George M. Baker. Baker's Reading Club, 
No. —, pave |. 
‘© Wendell Phillips’?; John Doyle O'Reilly. 
Club, No. 17. 
** Cushing Destroyed the Albemarle.’’ 11) Selections, No. 25. 
An Order for a Picture’’; Alice Cary. LBaker’s Meading Club, 
No. 16, page 42. 
“The Life Beat’’?; George R. Sims. 100 Selections, No. 24, 
page 40; Dick's Recitations, No. 15, page 1. 
‘Mary's Night Ride’’?; G. W. Cable. Scrap-Book Mecitations, 
No 4, page 22. 
“*Tlannah Jane’’; D. R. Locke. 
page 175. 
** Universal Education’? ; R. C. Winthrop.  Fubes’ Five- Minute 
Declumations, page 175. 
Tithing Man.’?’ Wide Awake, February, 1881. 
How Two Girls Saved Scituate”? Colonial Days. 
“The Joshaa of 1776."’ Serap-Book Recitat:ons, No. 4, p. 7. 
“Sal Parker's Ghost’? ; Edwin Coller. 100 Selections, p. 178. 
** Decoration Day Address’’; Rev. H. S. Riehardson.  Svrap- 
Bok Rec'tations, No. 4, page 22. 
** The Soldier Vramp.’? Scrap-Book Recitations, No. 5, page 24. 
© The Doom of Claudius of Cynthia’’?; Mauriee Thompson. 100 
Selections, No 22, page 106; Scrap-Bovk Recitations, No. 1, 
page 105; Fenno's Selections, No. 1, page L34 
** Behiod Freeman Hunt. Buker’s Leading Club, No. 6, 
page 
The Kagle’s Rock,—The Might of a Mother's Love.”? Dick's 
Recitut/ons, No. 14, page 71. 
“The Reciting Machine’’; Miss M. E. Ditto. 
People, Feb. 1, 1887. 
** Poetry in Battle’? ; F. W. Robertson. Fobes’ Five-Minute Dec- 
lamations, page 184. 
The Defence of Lucknow”; Tennyson, Baker's Reading Club 
No. 8, page 1. / 
“Our Traveled Parson.’’ Dick's Recitations, No. 9, page 87. 
“* Big Ben Bolton’? ; Eugene J. Hall. 100 Selections, No. 22. 
Daughter's Love and Ileroism’’?; W. K. Fobes. Fobdes’ 
Suldier’s Reprieve ”’ ; . Thorpe. 
Olub, No. 14, page 32. 
‘* Romance of a Hat.’? Scrap-RBook Mecitations, No. 4, page 44. 
Lookout Mountain, 1863,—Beutelsbach, 1880’'; George L. 
Carlin. 100 Selections, No. 20, page 28; Baker’s Reading 
Club. No. 9. page 25. 


100 Selections, 


Baker's Reading 


Dick's Recitations, No. 10, 


Harper's Young 


“The Minute Men of °75”; George W. Curtis. Fobes’ Five-|‘‘ Boy Wanted” ; Madge Elliot. Dick’s Recitations, No. 12. p.61 


Minute pages 48 and 45. 
(Temperance). Serap-Book Recitations, No. 
page 69. 
**Intemperance’’; R. J. Ingersoll. 
e 154. 


Diek’s Recitations, No. 12, 


Pilot’s Story’? ; W. D. Howells. Fobes’ Five-Minute Reci- 


tations, page 18. 


‘The Sharpshooter’s Miss’’; F. H. Gassaway. Baker's Reading p. 62. Published by Honghton, Mifflin. & Co 


Club, No. 10, page 30. 
‘Our First Commander’’; Col. Vilas. Scrap-Book Recitations 
No. 1, page 100. : 
**Scene at Niagara Falls’’; Charles Tarson. Fenno’s Favorite 
No. 1, page 43. + 
** The Clown’s Baby’’; Margaret Vandegrift. Baker's Reading 


iver's S ick" . 146. 
The Stage Driver's Story” ; Dick's Reestotions. No. 12. p 
“The Legend of the Organ Builder”; Julia C. R. Dorr. 100 
Selections, No. 21, page 68. 
“Death of the Old’ Squire” ; Foles’ Five-Minute Ivecitations, 
page 30. 
The Great Commander (Lincoln) ”’ 
Favorites, No. 2, page 165. 
‘Bean’; T. H. Robertson. Dirk's Recitations. No, 12, page +. 
“The Light from over the Range’ ; S« rap-Book Recitations, Nu 


5, age 115. 
HH. Boyesen. 100 Selections, No. 20. page 43 


Death-Bed of Benedict Arnold ; George Lippard. Dick's Reci- 


tutions, No. 14, page 68. 
“A Dav of a Country”; John D. Long. Fobes Five-Minute Reci- 


tutions, page 135. 
“The Tramp of Shiloh’; Joaquin Miller. Baker's Reading 
Club, No. 9. page 40. 
Frontier Wedding’? ; Michael Lynch. Scrop-Book Iecita- 
tions, No. 5, page 100. 
‘‘Custer’s Last Charge’; Frederick Whittaker. Dick's Decita- 
tions, No, 15, page 14%. 

‘* Leadville Jim”; W. W. Fink. Fenno’s Favorites. No. 3, p. 156. 
Batile of Gettysburg’? ; Chas. F. Ward. Scrap-Book Recita- 
tions, No. 2, page 90. : ‘ 
“The Crateh in the Corner’; John McIntosh, Baker's Reading 
Club, No. 11, page 45. 

Old Surgeon's Story’’; Eleanor C, Donnelly. 100 Selec- 
tions, No. 17, page 78. 

Edinburg Afrer Flodden” ; W. E. Aytoun. 
ute Itecitations, page 178. 

Last Charge of Ney”’; J. I. Dleadley. Scrap-Book Recitations, 
No. 3, page 47. 

“The Road to Heaven’’; Geo. R. Sims. 100 Selections, No. 26, 
age 42. 


‘ 
. 


; Geo. A. Townsend. Fenno's 


‘ 


Minute Readings, page 56. 


Readings, page 137. 
COMIC, 


and Thisbe’’; John G. Saxe. 100 Selections, No. 


18, page 80. 

Farmer and Wheel’’; Will Carleton. 100 Selections, No. 2. 
the Catacombs’?; N. H. Ballard. Laker's Reading Club, 
No. 15, page ¥. 


Book Recitations, No. 1, page 12. 
“The Lightning-rod Dispenser ’? ; Will Carleton. 
Favorites, No. 1, page 130 
‘“The Widow Cummiskey.”’ Dick's Recitations, No. 9, page 47. 
Railway Matinée’? Robert J. Burdette. Fenno'’s Favorites, 
No. 1, page 206; 100 Selections, No. 21, page 144. 
‘*Mr. Diffident’s Speech” ; Scrap-Rook Recitutions, No. 4, page 91, 
* Assisting a Poetess."’ 100 Se/ections, No. 21, page 180. 
Jud Brownin’s Account of Rubensteio’s Viano- lasing’? ; 
Moses Adams. Dick's Revituticns, Nu. 10, page 24; 100 Se/ec- 
trons, No, 16, page 11. 
**Mansie Wanch's First and Last Play.’ 
No. 2. page 241. 
‘The Man Who Wanted to Bay a Coffin’?; Danbury News. 
Dick's Revitations,No, 12, page 138, 
** Baitsy and I are Oudt (German)’’; G. M. Warren. 100 Se- 
lect‘ons, No. 24. 
‘* The Frenchman's Mistake.’”’ 
** Popping Corn’? ; J. M. Thompson. 
No, 13, page 76. 
**Jaeob Wegenherserangenfeldt’s Setting A Hen’; Burlington 
Iluwkeye. Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, page 101. 
Snerzing Dirk's Recitations, Nu. 9, page 41. 
**Charceh Keveries of a Sehool-Girl”? ; Mrs. Enoch Taylor. 100 
Sel-ctions, No 20, page 60, 
Irish ; Maceobe. Dick's Recitations, No. 
0, page 157. 
* Declamation.”’ Duker's Reading Club, No. 13, 
page 7). 
**Neighbors.’’ Scrap-Rookt Recitations, No. 5, page 18, 
“She Would Be a Mason’? ; James C, Laughton, 
Reading Club, No. 9, page 37. 
“A Modern Sermon.”? Dick's Recitations, No. 12, page 122. 
**Tom’s Little Star’’; Fanny Foster. 100 Selections, No. 18, p. 29. 
Thet ov Ourn”’; Jere De Brown. Scrap-Book Reeitu- 
tions, No. 5, page 60. 
The Jiners”’ ; Dick's Reeitations, No. 14, page 61. 
“A Yarn’’; Jeff Roche. Dick's Lecitutions, No. 15, 
page 68. 
** An Irish School.’’ Fenno’s Favorites, No. 3, page 108, 
Flood and the Ark”; Scrap- Mook Reertations. No. 2, p. 82. 
“The Brakewan at Chureh”? ; Burlington Ilawkeye.* Dick's 
Tecitations, No. 11, page 12. 
on Mental Photographs.’’ 100 Selections, No. 
The Darky Bootblack.”? Dick's Recitations, No. 1, page 60. 
** Deacon Kent in Polities’’; Rev. A. L. Frisbie. Scrup- Book 
Ree‘tations, Ne. 3, page 86. 
J. S. Burdette. Dick's Resttutions, 
Beg ollers’’ ; Will Carleton. 100 Selections, 
No. 26, 
“The Harp of a Thousand Strings” (Burlesque Sermon). Dick’s 
crtutions, No, 1, page 3:3. 
Patrick's Colt.” Dick's R-cita’ions, No. 1. page 175. 
The Movement Cure for Rheumatism”; I. J. Burdette 100 
___ Selections, No. 24, page 20. 
atkins’ ; Joku B. Gough. 100 Selections, No. 7, 
‘Too Late for the Train” : Dick's Recitati 
f : ons, No. 13, page 142 
How Persimmons Took Cab of De Xx 
r Ba ; 100 § 
by’’; 100 Selections, No. 


SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 
(Mostly serious.) 


Baker’s Reading Club, 


Baker’ s 


** Elsie’s Child”; Julia O. R. Dorr. Fenno’s Fuvorites, No. 1, 


page 1464. 
Mrs. BE. Nason. Wide 


“The Bravest Boy in Town” ; 
Awake, November, 1883. 
The Herds Boy’s Prayer’; Abbie F. Jadd. Good House- 


The lig andthe Hen” Alice Cary. Ballads for Young Folks, 


A Tlero of 1780”; Bret Harte. Fenno’s Favorite 

row’s Children”’ ; Cary. Baliads Yo ks 
The Milkmaid” ; Jeffreys Taylor. Children’s Book of 

111; published by Porter & Coates. 
The Leak in the Dike”’; Phebe Cary, Baker's Beading Club, 


7 "Pe - 
Fobes’ Five-Min should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. 
Reading, Pa. 


per quire, and 25 X 24 + (x + 6) = the lowered price per quire. 


‘The Punjanbs of Siam’; Mrs. S. C. Stone. St. Nicholas, Au- 
ust, 1882, 

Mins Edith’s Modest Request’; Bret Harte. Baker's Reading 
Club. No. 8, page 9). : 

‘These Boys’’; Atice Cary. Dollads for Little Fo’ks, page 27. 
‘How Tim's Prayer was Answered”’; Baker's Iieading Club, 
No. 12, page 97. 

* The Wind in a Frolic” ; William Howitt. Children’s Book of 
Poetry, page 3 

‘ They Didu’t Think” ; habe Cary. Ballads for Young Folks. 
‘The Menagerie’; J. Honeywell. Baker's Reading Club, No. 
16. page 102. 

‘The King and the Snake.”” Baker's Reading Club, No. 14, p. 51. 
‘Roll Call.” Daker’s Reading Club, No. 34, page 2%. 

‘That Calf’?; Phebe Cary. Children’s Book of Poetry, p. 187. 
‘ Barbara Blue’; Aliee Cary. Ballads fur Little Fulks. 

‘ Little Bell’? ; Thomas Westwood. Fubes’ Five- Minute Readings, 
age 136. 

The (a true story); Miss Craik. Fobes’ Five- 
Minute Readings, page 19. 


“Poor Little Joe”; David L. Proudfit. Dick's Recitations, No. 


7, page 138. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics, 
MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
8. By Miss Eva May, Kokomo, Ind.—When six sheets more of 


P 
‘Maggie and Thomas a Kempis’’ ; George Eliot. ules’ Five-| paper in a quarter's worth lowers the price five cents per quire, 
what is the price of the paper per quire ? 


Solu’ion by J. L. Lester, St. Louis, Mo. 


If x =the number of sheets of paper received for a quarter, 
25 + x =the price per sheet, 25 X 24+ « = the original price 


600 600 


Whence « = 24, and 25 X 24+ x = 25 cents, the origiual price 


Baron Grimalkin’s Death (A Parody)”; WillCarleton. Scrap-| of the paper per quire. 


[By making 25 = m, 6 =n, 5 = p, 


Fenno’s| and substituting in (1), we have, 


2 24 
= —p..-. (2). 


the number of sheets of paper received for m cents. Consequently, 


Sim + 46m + [ | 


Fenno's Favorites, | 1, original price of the paper per quire.—ED. } 


9. By II. Adams, Manhattan, Kan, — Given the equation, 
m + x) = (ym + yx); 
to find the values of x. 
Solution hy W. W. Wirt, Portland, Ind. 
The equation may be written, 
+ = m + 
Involving, uniting terms, and dividing by (mz), 
3 


« = 0, or m( 


10. By C. Jordan, Ottawa, Ill.—A tube 30 inches long, closed at 
one end and open at the other, was caused to descend perpendic- 
ularly io the sea, with the open end downward, until the inclosed 
air occupied one inch of the tube. Llow far did the tube descend ? 
Solution by Hl. B. Harper, San Francisco, Cal. 

The atmospheric pressure on a unit of surface, at the level of the 
sea, may be considered equivalent to the pressure of a column of 
water 34 feet high, on the same unit of surface, and at the level of 
the sea. ‘Therefore, sinee the pressures are inversely as the vol- 
umes pressed, we have 1: 30:: 34: ¥ = 1020, the number of feet 
the tube must descend in case there was no atmospheric pressure at 
the surface of the sea; but the atmospheric pressure at the surface 
of the sea is equivalent tothe pressure caused by a depth of the sea 
eqnal to 34 feet. Deducting, therefore, 34 feet from 1U2U feet, we 
have 936 feet as the depth the tube descended. ; 


11. By E. C. Smith, Pottstown, Pa.—Merchandise is bought at 
s= 25, b = 20, and c = 10 per cent. off, and sold at m = 25, 
n= 20, and p = 10 per cent. on; what per cent. is gained ? 


Solution by Arthur W. Kelley, West Creek, N. J. 


Representing the buying price (or fraction of list- pri i 
I 2 price paid) b 
B. aud the selling price (or fraction of list-price received) by 8, = 


have 
B= (1-55) (1 (1 - 


The gain, therefore, is 


S—B 
( B =) of 100 per cent. = 205§-per cent. 


— Knowledge is of value as a thing of use. an 
when so mnch a part of the 
for use at call. It becomes thus ready only when, through excited 
sveeen and intense activity of mind, it has been fully grasped in 
t re and, by repeated activity, digested and assimilated. [ence 
me : s which take pupils rapidly *‘ through the book” are fatal 
to thoroughness. They make necessary too many repetitions of 


N. A. Luce, Muine State Supt. of Schools: 


** Make tho best of everything, | 


Club, No, 10,"page 13; Dick’s Hecitations, No. 15, page 45, 


No. 16, page 93, 


Think the best of everybod 
Hope tie best for yourself. Sigourney, 


the same superficial process, and form the habit of superficial 
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and fresh water alge ; rhizopods, infuseria, hydras, some aquatic tions are se good that those even who are most familiar with Dick- 

worms, ratifers, fresh water polyzoa. eutomostraca and phy!llop»da, ens will enjoy reading them. They are divided into chapters of 

water mites. and the water bear; with a chapter on some common three or four pages each, and contain some one characteristic of a 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Suacestive Lessons iv LaNGuaGE AND ReEaApine. A 
Mannal for Teachers. By Anna B. Badlam, of the Rice Train- 
ing School, Boston. Illustrated. 7 by 8 inches. Cloth, 288 
pager. Price, by mail, $1.65; introduction price, $1.50. 

li-s Badlam needs no introduction to the readers of the JOURNAL 
and AMERICAN TEACHER. The excellent work she has done in 
our columns has made her hosts of admiring friends in every state 
and territory of the Union. But, admirable as has been this work, 
her volume, offering as it does an opportunity for her to present 
her methods at their best, will give her a high place among the au- 
thors of the schoolroom literature of the day. This book is brainy 
from beginning to end,—not that it presents a philosophy, but that 
it is philosophical. We usually expect a certain amount of sense- 
less work in such a book, but we have not discovered a method, illus- 
tration, or explanation that is noticeably weak. While entering a 
field already well occupied, it is so individaal in its thought, as well 
as sensible in i's methods, that one seems never to have seen the 
subject treated from this standpoint. It is not a language book, 
but a manual for teachers; indeed, it is a manual without which 
no primary schoslroom can be complete. We wish it were not so 
expensive, but good things always cost, and, if the price were twice 
as great, the teacher who proposes to do the best work would have 
to have it. 

Forty-eight pages are given to lessons in language, 178 to lessons 
in reading, and 51 to miscellaneous exercises in language. In ad- 
dition to the instruction, directions, and exercises, the devices for 
getting abundance of practice are very effective. The Jessons are 
uniformly plain and epee, the outgrowth of work actually done 
in the schoulroom. hey are adapted to children between the ages 
of five and eight years, and are based upon a psychological study 
of the child as well as experiments in the schoolroom. Full as it 
is of direct methods, what it suggests is of much greater value. 
While giving many of the latest methods of word-building and 
blackboard reading, Miss Badlam has so thoroughly digested them 
that one would hardly recognize the methods as those generally in 
use. The illustrations are unique, and the plan for reviews helpfal. 


A Primer or Botany. By Mrs. A. A. Knight. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Price, 35 cents. 

Mrs. Knight has no superior, if she has an equal, in the power of 
making botanical study in its scientific and best phases popular; 
and, good as all of her work is, this book is far in advanee of the 
best thing we have seen from her pen. It goes to the foundation 
of botanical science, and yet is as clearly and easily understood as 
the ordinary book that deals merely with surface facts. There are 
few illustrations, but the character of the book does not require 
many. It is an ideal book, typographically, and while it dves not 
have the cheap appearance so often noticeable in attempts to adapt 
type to the changing purpose and varied importance of different 
paragraphs, it accomplishes all this artistically, Mrs. Kuight has 
succeeded admirably in making clear everything she has presented. 
She has the courage to say. at the outset, that a compound micro- 
scope is indispensable. The book is cheap enough to make this 
expense feasible. A paragraph will indicate the ease with which 
she teaches : 

**Make a thin slice of verbena stem, and view it under 
the microseope, noting the drops of pulp in the little ce'ls. The 
furniture of the room is inside the walls of the room. Islands lie 
in the sea. ‘The soft, clear drops of verbena lie in their thin walis. 

** What is the living part of a plant ? Soft, transparent drops 
of protop!asm are the living part of a plant. The teacher should 
take thin slices of rootlets, branches, foliage, and fruit, and show 
that protoplasm is found everywhere in a living plant. Protoplasm 
gets food from water. It makes room for its food, and stores it up 
in small, clear drops, like tears. 

** Make very thin slices of tender asparagus. Use the } ob- 
jective. Note the drops of food. Stain some slices with red ink. 

Tse glycerine upon others. The ink stains the protoplasm ; 
giscerine withdraws the water from it. See the protuplasm wither 
and collapse. 

‘*Protoplasm can change its position and its form. It moves 
most easily and stores food best when it is warm. ‘This can be 
shown by cuttiog a bit of verbena stem in such a way as to leave the 
marginal hairs intact. Examine the water at 86° Fahr. for a 
motion of protoplasm in the hairs. Transfer the stem to a block 
of ice, and notice how entirely the movement ceases. Warm it 
again and notice the movement.”’ ’ 

Language lessons are imtroduced in a most practical and enjoy- 
able manner. Provision is made for both oral and writen language 
work in connection with what they learn. The method displayed 
in unfolding the facts about starch, the plant cell, the sap, the 
plant tissue, the soft tissue, the stony tissue, fibrous tissue, milk 
tissue, the tissue system, the boundary systems, the skin, hairs, 
breathing pores, the supporting system, the fundamental system, 
materials, spaces, water in protoplasm, disturbance of the water, 
evaporation, movement, plant food, its circulation, reserve mate- 
rials, temperature, light, etc., etc., is worthy any pedagogical ex- 
pert. - We have but one regret as we lay the book aside,— that it 
was net ready for March; but another year is coming, and this 
phase of the subject is almost as good in September as April. 


Microscopy FOR BEGINNERS; or, Common Objects from 
the Ponds and Ditches. By Alfred C. Stokes, M.D. — Illus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth, pp. 308. 

The first chapter of this volame is a valuable little manual for 
the use of beginners in microscopy, especially those who have not 
the advantage of working at first under a teacher. The experi- 
enced microscopist in looking over these pages will see the work 
of years, perhaps, reviewed and condensed, and facts which he 
learned only by long effort and many tentative experiments, set 
forth plainly and definitely at the outset for the young worker. 
Thus the nature of the simple lens and compound microscope is 
explained in plain, untechnical language, and the merits and de- 
merits of ~rarious forms set forth. hen the things which it is most 
essential t. know are told in the same way: How to focus a simple 
lens; what eye pieces and objectives to select for a compound glass ; 
the meaning of a ‘‘ society-screw’’; the ‘‘ coarse” adjustment and 
‘*fine’’ adjastment of a microscope ; how to manage stage, diaphragm, 
and condensing lens; how to prepare the object, and arrange cover 
glasses and eells ; the what and the how of dry mounting, needles, and 
dipping tubes ; life slides and growing cells ; explanations concerning 
camera lucida, reflectors, and the micrometer; valuable hints on 
collecting objects; a list of books and magazines for reference ; and 
more other points than one could refer to without stopping to take 
breath. Those who have used the microscope do not need to be 
told of the advantage of knowing these things at the outset, but it 
may be necessary to explain to the beginner that a careful study of 
the above chapter will be equal to a long experience with the glass, 
for it holds in condensed form the fruits of sach experience. 

The remainder of the book is equally useful. Common aquatic 
plants useful to the microscopist are described in one chapter, illus- 
trated so as to be easily identified, and the points to be observed 
abont each given, as well as suggestions concerning other forms of 


life that hauntthem. Other subjects considered are desmids, diatoms, 


objects worth examining, and a valuable glossary. e 


haracter so independently placed as to give added emphasis to the 


All in all, this is a book which the experienced microseopist will character-creating genins. In the second volume the chapters are 
take pleasure in patting into the hands of any boy or girl inter- several times as long as in the first. These dialogues offer the best 


ested or to be interested in natural science, or in recommending to, 0 
any one beginning work with the microscope. 


Jess. A Novel. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Harper & Brothers. 340 pp. 
Oue is prejudiced at once in favor of Jess by the opening chap- 
ter. One is so used to the stereotyped introduction of hero and 
heroine, either by personal description, or through the mediam |, 


New York : 


Prize SELECTIONS. 


f supplementary reading in the line of fiction. 


Familiar Quotations from English 
and American Authors from Chancer to the Present Time. Se- 
lected and arranged by C. W. Moulton. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. 

We confess to a striking prejudice against the whole prize busi- 
ess in literature, and yet there are those of excellent judgment 


of a runaway horse, a wrecked railway train, or a sinking boat, that| and good taste who see no harm in what appears like a “ cheap 


an author who makes his hero rescue the heroine from an enraged | J 
and pursuing cock-ostrich commends himself to us at once. ** He Pp 
is certainly original,’’ is the first comment. Then the laying of 
the scenes of the story in South Africa is another thing for which} . 
the jaded reader is devoutly thankful, for it does seem sometimes | g 
us thongh there were no ‘* fresh fields’’ for the novelist in this! , 


much-written-about and much-described little planet of ours. Bat) the owner of a book is allowed to compete. 


most of us have at the best but a slight acquaintance with South | ¢ 
Africa, its scenery, its people, their mode of life, ostrich|, 


ack’’ style. We have no doubt that this venture will be highly 
rofitable to the publishers. 

There are 825 remarkably good selections with the names of the 
uthors withheld. Nineteen prizes are offered for those who name 
ny considerable number of those authors. First prize, $100; sec- 
nd, $50; third, $30; fourth, $20; and five of $10 each. Only 
In case of a tie the 
orabined prizes will be divided pro rata. Prizes will not be de- 
lared till the 15th of March, 1S88, While this is an unusual per- 


farming, and other pursuits,—these are all new to us and would | formance for a leading publishing house, the end may justify the 
make a novel, in the original sense of the word, in themselves. | means, It will certainly prove an effective educating process with 


When described by such a writer as Haggard, who has a most! y 


oung readers, especially in literary clubs, reading clubs, and 


marvelous facility in word painting, the scenes, the people, the|/ihe C. L. S. C. 


events become, not as if pictured before us, but as if really suar- 
rounding us and visible to our physical senses. More than this, 
this author knows how to tell a fascinating story, in such a way as 
to keep the reader's attention till the very last word,—a story of 
the old-fashioned sort, with something one ean call a plot, and fall 
of rapidly succeeding incidents, That people of the present day 
want such stories, perhaps as a reaction from those of another kind, 


THe or Dr. J. B. Quizes. 


From 
the French of Paul Célitre, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John 
Lillie. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth, 328 pages, 
handsomely illustrated. 

All Europe has been laughing over the exploits of Dr. Quiés, and 


is proved by the immense circulation of .Jess, and other books by 
the same writer. In London, Mudie’s library alone is obliged to 
keep thousands of copies of these books to answer the demands of 


its readers, and they are as popular in America. 


all America is following suit while reading the admirable transla- 
tion of Célitre’s book mentioned above. It is seldom, indeed, that 
a translation from the French succeeds in preserving so nearly the tone 
and spirit, the flavor and aroma, of the original as does this; for 
no language loses more, ordinarily, in being done into English than 


The story Jess is at the outset purely enjoyable and interesting, but, 
while the interest may not wane during the latter portion, yet the 
incidents crowd upon one another so fast, and are, many of them, 
so terrible in their character, that one lays down the book finally 
with a feeling of weary relief, and a sense of having been hurried 
through some horrible nightmare from which one is rather glad to 
awake. 


Tue Jesuit’s Ring. A Romance of Mount Desert. By|, 


Augustus Allen Hayes. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. book 


Pages, 306. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

This story is an attempt to connect the early history of Mount 
Desert with the gay watering place life of modern times, which 
forms so marked a contrast to it. There is a prologue, a recital of 
events occurring in 1613, which describes the setting out of the holy 
Jesuit father, Du Thet, to cross the stormy Atlantic to Acadie on 
a mission to the Pentagoét region. The gift to him by the chat- 
elaine, whom he was to represent, of the Crusader’s ring. the j .ur- 
ney, and the death of Da Thet before he had seen the fair city of 
Norumbega, where he longed to plant the cross of the church, are 
all graphically related, and one only feels a sense of disappointment 
that the prologue is so short. 

The modern story which follows is interesting, though not so 
vivid in some ways as the narrative of the earlier days. The life 
at such a place as Newport, or Moant Desert. or Lenox, is too com- 
plex, too shifting, and kaleidoscopic to be adequately represented 
in any one tale or by any one writer; and it follows that, ia all our 
sto. ies of life at these places, of which there are so many, we have 
a feeling of incompleteness, and a consciousness that we are louk- 
ing at a portion of the scene only. It’s a fascinating bit, though. 
There is enongh of a plot to make one wish to see how it comes out. 
The heroine is sufficiently pretty and good, as well as bright; the 


THe Maaic PEAR. 
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the French. 


As for the story of how the quiet and learned little doctor who 


regarded a journey of a few leagues as an insurmountable obstacle 
became known finally as a famous traveler,— we do not intend to 
spoil it for our readers by one anticipatory hint. We simply rec- 
ommend the book as one of the best of cloud dispellers, a most in- 
fallible dyspepsia cure, and an unequaled remedy for the blues. 
It is packed with side-shaking fan from cover to cover, and affords 


ne as pleasant an hour or two as it is often one’s lot to obtain from 


Primary Drawing and Reading 
Cards, Chicago and Boston : Interstate Pablishing Co. 12 
Cards. Price 15 cents. 

A stout brown paper envelope holds a dozen large thick pages, 


on the upper half of each of which are six outline drawings. Each 
of these series of drawings begins with the ontline of a pear, which 


is then changed gradually into various things. which may be put 
within such a general outline, or developed from it. Thus the pear 
becomes in turn an elephant, a mouse, a dog's head, a chicken, an 
owl, a cat, a dack, a fish, a frog, a robin, a rabbit, and a man’s 
head. The lower portion of each card contains a running comment 
er story to go with the drawings, and the whole seems an admirable 
device for amusing little ones in the nursery, for developing their 


sense of fourm, and for a practical training in freehand drawing. 


A Book 
for Boys. By Edmondo De Amicis. Translated by Isabel F. 
Hapgood. 326 pages. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 
There is no way in which one gets the same idea of a foreign 


young men are really manly, only they would be more natural and | country, that is as to the characteristics of the country in its home 


lifelike if they were not so careful always to 


‘* quote ’’ their slang, | life, that is obtained in a journal style of recording the experiences 


for the writer’s experience, long and rather varied, tends to show|of children and youth. The success of the ‘* Rolle Books’’ of 


that the modern young man never qnotes his slang, nor considers 
in necessary to apologize for it or explain it. The newspaper man 
of the Btory is better than the ordinary, and many readers will be 


Abbott's and the unprecedented success of Hezekiah Batterworth’s 
Zig-zag Journeys is evidence in point. It is impossible to ray to 
what extent a book, written in a fore'gn tongue, in which life is de- 


interested in the explanation of the famous Mount Desert highway | ecribed from the native standpoint, can retain this interest throngh 


robbery of a few season; since. 
the prologue to the rest of the story is not drawn very clusely, as 
indeed it would be difficult to do under the circumstances ; but each 
portion of the book is eujoyable if read by itself, if necessary. 


EssenTIALs OF Perspective. With Illustrations drawn 
by the Author. By L. W. Miller, Principal of the School of 
Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. 
New York: Charles Seribner's Sons. Price, $1.50. 

As its title would indicate, this work does not go into an exhaust- 
ive treatise of the subject, but merely gives such information as 
the artist or draughtsman, under any ordinary circumstances, 
would be required to possess. ‘The illustrations with which the 
book abounds make it of unusual value to the teacher, they hav- 
ing first been put to the practical test of the schoolroom by the 


The connecting link which binds}/a translation, and hold American readers. This volume, however, 


will test this point. 

As an aid in putting one’s self into intellectual con- 
dition for an examination in Physics for admission to any insti- 
tution, or in preparing for the teaching of experiments in high 
school or academy, there is probably nothing equal to the Descrip- 
tive List of Experiments in Physics, published by Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Tue “Eureka” Collection of Recitations and Read- 
ings, compiled by Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl, bas reached the ninth 
number, which contains many old favorites, such as ** The House- 
Top Saint,’’ ‘*The Fireman,’? ‘‘The Two Decanters,’’ ‘ They 
Didn't Think,’’ ‘*‘ Somebody's Darling,’’ ete., besides others that 


author, and found to give satisfactory results. The mechanical | are destined to become favorites. 


and typographical make-up of the book is without defect, unless it 
be that some of the construction hines in a few of the drawings are 
not as clean-cut as might be wished. ‘These little blemishes are, 
however, of minor importance and do not iu the least detract from 
the value of the book as an aid to the practiced artist or as a teacher 
to the young draughtsman who is anxious to excel. The book is of 
a unique binding, with 107 pages, and 157 plates illustrating all 
phases of perspective drawing in a most perfect manner. It is just 
the buok to place in the hands of a young person with a natural 
bent toward art, it being sufficiently free from those technicali- 
ties which to the unscientific mind sometimes prove insurmount- 


able obstacles. 
Fok Stupents. By Henry Alleyne 
Nicholson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The early editions of this work have been elaborately reviewed in 
our columns. It simply remains for us to say that the revision, 
additions, and fresh illustrations make it as reliable and modern as 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Final Memorials of Henry Longfellow: edited by Samne 
Lonefellow; price. 00.—The Story of Margaret Kent; by Hlenry Hayes; 
price. KO cents Roston; Tieknor & Co. 

Poetry and Philosophy of Goethe; edited by Marion V. Dudley; price, 
#i.50 Chicago: 8.C Griggs & Co, 

Fantine; by Victor Hugo; price. $100 ——-Le Chien du Capitaine; by 
Louis Enanlt; price.25 cents. New York: Wm R Jenkins 

People’s Commentary on Matthew; by Edwin W. Rice, D.D ; price, $1.25. 
Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 

Suggestive Les<ons in Language and Reading: A Manual for Teachers; 
by Anna B Badiam; price. $1 65. Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 

The Blind Brother: A Story of the Peunsy!lvania Coal Mines; by Homer 
Greene: price, 90 cents. New York: T Y. Crowell & Co, 

. The Gonenie of Science; by Herbert Spencer; price, 15cents. New York: 

J. Fitzgera 

of Primer of Botany: by Mrs. A. A. Knight; price, 35 cents. Boston: 
inn & Co, 

The Histerv of France (Vols. VI., VIL. and VIII); by M. Guizot and 
Madame Gnuizot De Witt: translated by Robert Black; price for set of 8 
vols. #600. New York: John BR. Alden. 

The Natural History of Selborne; by Rev. Gilbert White, A M.; price, 10 


though it were written for this edition, and the winnowing process] cents New York: Cassell & Co. 


alter the criticism of the schoolroom gives it added value. It is 
strictly an elementary work, and yet, because of the vast amount 


The Ring and the Book; by Robert Browsing: price, 2 75 ——Christmas 
Eveuand Easter Day Men and Women. In a Balcony. Dramatis Personae, 
Kalanstion’s Adventure, Prince Hohenstie! Schwangau, Fifine at the Fair: 
by Robert Browning; price, $1.75.—American Commons ealths; Connect- 


ial i ai highly liter: d scientific char- 
of material it contains, and the ny maaeaey ient, a Stndy of a Commonwealth Democracy; by Alexander Johnston; 


acter of the text, it ranks in value with more pretentious publi- 
cations. 


DraLtoaves Dickens. (Second Series.) Dia- 
logues and Dramas. Arranged by W. Eliot Felte, A.M. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard. 


rice, #1 25 —— The Succession of Foreat Trees and Wild Apples; by Henry 


» Thoreau; with a biographical sketch by Ralph Waldo Emerson; price, 


15 cents Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Retween Whiles; by Helen Jackson (H. H); price, $1 25 —- Famous 
Women: Mrs. Siddons; by Nina A. Kennard; price, 81 00 ——Life of Dante; 
by May Alden Ward: price, 81.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Voice, Song. and Speech; by Lennox Hrowne and Emil Bebuke; rrice, 
£2.00 ——The Story of Alexander’s Empire; by Prof. John Pentland Ma- 

affy, D D ; price, 81 50 — How to Travel: by Thomas W. Kuox; price, 


Lee and Shepard republish the Dialogues from Dickens in two|#100. New York: G, P. Fatnam's Sens. New York: Henrv Holt & Co. 


volames. These are of great interest to readers who wish to enjoy 


Dickens, but fail to enjoy reading his lengthy works, The selec- 


Miss Rayle’s Romance; 4 
Seed Thonghts from Robert Browning; by Mary E. Burt: price, $0 9¢pty 
Chicago: Chasipn Keir 
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DIVERS POINTS. 


— The corner-stone of the Leland Stanford Jr. 


— George C. Jarvis, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is the 
donor of the $30 000 recently presented to Trinity 
College in the interests of science. 


been devoting much time to studying the margins 
of the glacial drift in England and Ireland. 


fer an LL.D. on Mr. A. S. Marray, of the British 
Museum, one of the active committee on the Egypt 


— The late ex-Chief-Jastice Sir William Young, | another year. 
,C. EZ. tts, e chair o emat- 
$50,000, which makes a total of $100, ) that this College, and will move 
institution has received from his enon ae with his family and friends to the vicinity of 
— The Czar has approved the proposal of the | Pasadena, Cal. 
‘ *t Prof. Erasmus Haworth has been granted, by 
the Board, a year’s absence from the chair of Sei- 
ence in Penn College, to study at Johns Hopkins. 
At the last meeting of the State Board — 
ons i t in | aminers, life diplomas were granted to Supt. J. J. 
In leone wo made McConnell of Atlantic, and Supt. Orion C. Scott 
of Oskaloosa. 
Supt. Hancock has been re-elected at Pella. 
Supt. S. S. Townsley writes that he will cer- 
tainly leave Knoxville at the close of this year. 
This makes available, for some town, a good su- 
perintendent, as Brother Townsley has proven 
himself by long service at Knoxville. 


of Halifax, N. S., bequeathed Dalhousie College 


Russian Ministerial Council to the effect that 
teachers and pupils in German gymouasia and 
schools in the Baltic provinces be required to use 
the Russian language as the medium in education. 


this column of the renewal of the Warner comet 
prize. We have now the pleasure of recording the 
name of the first lucky astronomer,—luck gener- 
ated by untiring watchfulness, probably. Prof. 
E. E. Barnard, of the Vanderbilt University Ob- 
servatory at Nashville, Tenn., discovered the new 
comet. Friday evening, 13th inst. ,11 o'clock, was 
the precise time of the discovery. The comet was 
in right ascension 15h. 10m. 46s, declination 
south 30° 36’. It is very faint, and is moving 
slowly northeast. Professor Barnard is thus en- 
titled to still another Warner comet prize, making 
$1,500 in all that he has received from this source. 
On the 13th inst., Mr. Wendell, of the Harvard 
College Observatory, also sighted the new comet. 


the breaking out of the Civil War, Daniel Hand, 
now of Guilford, Conn., who was then doing a 


termined to go North, which he did, leaving his 
large business interests in the hands of his junior 
partner. A few months ago he placed his claims 
in the hands of a lawyer, with orders to look the 


toward recovering the property, word was received 


a debt of honor to the amount of $700,000, the 

financial interests of the business having prospered 

well in his hands. In acknowledgment of this 

fortune Mr. Hand has provided that, after 

is death, the interest of $100,000 of his property 

shall be perpetually devoted to the education of 
colored children in the South. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 
CoLoRADO.—By circular, State Supt. Cornell 


cation may grant state diplomas for five years’ emi- 
nent educational services in the state, without ex- 
amination. 


No members of school boards to receive pay for 


services except secretaries. We Owe Our Profession.”’ 

a boards may provide for free textbooks on jan accomplished soprano of Dover, assisted by 
vote of district. Miss Bertha Gage, furnished several entertaining 
The several county superintend- 

District normal institutes for the training of teach-} ents made short reports and addresses concerning 
ers provided for. the work in their different localities. 
Demarest, among other remarks, said: ‘‘ We 
y 3. must take from over the heads of teachers the ter- 
; The school census will hereafter be taken in April|rible scourge of third-grade, yearly examinations, 
nstead of June. if we want them to have time to study the princi- 
As it is now, our teachers 
This will prevent “dock locks,” several cases of that|are kept down by being obliged to spend their 


kind havine occurred recently, very much to the det- | ti i thnicalit: 
riment of the schools involved. a technicalities for these annual 


Any school board may levy one tenth of one mill 
for a library. 


Instruction in regard to the effect of alcoholic stim- 
pg ay narcotics upon the human body, required 
er Ju 


Districts of the first class shall have a board con- 
sisting of five members instead of six as heretofore. 


Arbor Day, May 6, was duly and truly observed 
by many Colorado schools. 


State Editor, Gko. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. meetin 
ILLINoIs.—Dr. Richard Edwards, State Supt. | be hel 


of Gchecls. will deliver the odd _| June 28, at 8.30 a.m., and will continue four days. 
’ ress at the com Applicants for ten-year certificates will be examined 


mencement exercises of the Peoria High School, | 9) Tuesday and W 
and Governor Oglesby will present the diplomas to | certificates will be examined on Thursday and Fri- 
Applicants for ten-year certificates will be ex- 
amined in Orthography, Reading, 
tic. Geography, English Grammar, United States 
History, and the Theory and Practice of Teachin 
including the Ohio School Law. Applicants for li 
certificates, in addition to the branches named above, 
will be examined in Algebra. .Geometry, Physies, 
Physiology, General History. English and American 
Literature, Rhetoric, Civil Government, and three 


the class. 
H. T. Gillette, who has been assistant teacher 
in Latin in the Peoria High School during the 
resent year, has gone to New York City, where 
e will enter a more extensive field of labor with 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
An elaborate series of premiums has been of- 


fered the high schools of Illinois, by the State 
Board of Agriculture, for the best papers pre- 
pupils in said schools ; 
les laid down by them in the preparation 
The papers are to be 


in accordance with 


| certain ru 
University, at Pala Alta, California, has been laid. of examination questions. 
laced on exhibition at the thirty-sixth A 
where the prizes will be 
awarded. Send to E. R. Boyer, Champaign, for 


— Prof. Carvill Lewis, of Philadelphia, has further particulars. 


Illinois State Fair, 


State Editor, OBION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 
lowA.—The Clinton County Teachers’ Associ 
— The University of Glasgow has voted to oon ation held a very interesting session at Lyons, 
May 14. 
J. W. Jamagin has been asked by 
School Board to continue his ser- 


New York.—The regular annual session of the 
Putnam County Teachers’ Institute will be held 
at the Town Hall, Cold Spring, N. Y., commen- 
cing on Monday, May 23, and closing on the Fri- 
day following at 3.30 p.m. Prof. 8S. H. Albro 
—Honor Still Lives : A True Story for Pessimists, by local teachers during Monday, Inesday, an 
would be at least an appropriate title for a novel Ww H. Roberts, 
based on the following rather unusual facts: At of the New tz Normal School, will assist. 
Eugene Bouton, president of the New Paltz Nor- 
mal School, will lecture on | 
: State Supt. A. S. Draper has 
large mercantile business at Charleston, S. C., de signified bie intention to be present at seme time 
during the session. 
The highest oratorical honors at Cornell Univer- 
sity this year were won by nephews of a 
Horace White took the 
matter up. Before any steps hed boon takes Woolford prize for an oration on ‘‘ The Political 


from the young man in the South acknowledging 
’ 


He will be assisted 


assist on Friday. 


Andrew D. White. 


contest. 

Much to the satisfaction of the teaching pro- 
fession in Rochester, Mr. Geo. H. Walker, prin- 
cipal of School No. 13 in that city, has been ac- 
quitted of the charge preferred against him of 
having administered to one of his pupils undue 
and excessive corporal punishment. 
= = jury about four minutes to decide the matter. 


State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Latontown. 
NEW JERSEY. — The New Jersey Teachers’ 
of Reading Circle recently held an interesting and 
© appenc & enthusiastic meeting at Dover. 
an agree the city schools, Mr. P. E. Demarest and a large 
Under the amended law the State Board of Edu-| number of the wide-awake teachers from the three 
counties of Sussex, Warren, and Essex were pres- 
ent, together with their superintendents. Supt. 
The decisions of the Superintendent of Public In-| Meleney of Paterson presided, and B. C. Gregory 
of school law are valid until] of Newark acted as secretary 
set aside a court. ys 
Giffin delivered an excellent address on What 
Miss Annie Richards, 


The principal of 


solos and duets. 


ples of their profession. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 


On10.—State Teachers’ Certificates.—The next 
of the State Board of School Examiners will 
in Columbus, O., and will begin Tuesday, 


Applicants for life 


Writing, Arithme- 


Astronomy, Zoology, Trigonometry, Latin, Gree 
German, Logic. Applicants for eithe 

tificate must file with the clerk of the Board at least 
thirty days before the date of the examination testi- 
monials from leading educators stating that such 
applieants have had at least fifty months successful 
experience io the profession of teaching. Local cer- 
tificates, not of the “first class,”’ will not be favorably 
considered by the Board. Successful applicants for 
ten-year certificates may have additional branches 
added by undergoing the same examination in such 
branches as candidates for life certificates. Persons 


may, at any subsequent meeting of the same Board, 
receive life certificates by passing an examination in 
the required branches. Knowing that real scholar- 
ship demands concentration, it is the intention of the 
Board to give due credit for eminent attainments in 
wy particular line of study. 

y order of the Board, 

CHARLES C. Davipson, Clerk, Alliance, O. 

Prof. Charles E. McVay died at his home in 
Clifton, Cincinnati, April 22, of typhoid fever. 
Mr. McVay was superintendent of the Clifton 
schools and member of the State Board of School 
Examiners. He was a man of unusual vigor of 
both body and mind, capable of doing a great 
amount of work without showing signs of fatigue, 
but the destroyer came, and the teaching profes- 
sion has been bereft of one of its most valued 
members. 

State School Commissioner Brown has again 
crossed party lines by appointing Supt. Thos. A. 
Pollok, of Miamisburg, a member of the State 
Board of School Examiners. The Board is now 
composed of three Democrats and two Republicans. 
There is a growing sentiment among the people 
favoring a minority representation on all boards 
of school examiners. Te would be well for the 
schools if probate judges and boards of education 
would note this tendency. Supt. Pollok is the re- 
tiring president of the Southwestern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, and he holds a high position 
among the leading school superintendents of Ohio. 
Dr. E. T. Tappan, the new state school com- 
missioner elect, will enter upon the duties of his 
office July 11. 
PENNSYLVANIA. — The school directors of 
cities, boroughs,and counties recently met in their 
respective localities for the purpose of electing su- 
perintendents to serve for a period of three years, 
beginning June 7. Most of the old officers in the 
cities and boroughs were reélected. Pittsburgh 
manifested its appreciation of the efficient servi- 
ces of Supt. George J. Luckey, by according him 
a hearty reélection. Allegheny, by a unanimous 
vote, extended its hearty approval of the work 
done in the past by John Morrow, choosing him 
to manage its school interests for another three 
years. Erie, by a solid vote, retained Mr. H. S. 
Jones, and added $300 to his salary. Lancaster 
did not say farewell to Mr. Buehrle, nor did Sharon 
say good by toSupt. Canon. Corry clung to Cole- 
grove, and so on through the list. Many of the 
best county officers were also ‘‘called back.’’ 
J. W. Sturdevant of Crawford, George H. Hugus 
of Westmoreland, and James M. Morrison of Erie, 
are noticeable instances of such choice. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SU- 
PERINTENDENTS, 

The next semi-annual meeting will be held in 
the rooms of the School Committee, Mason street, 
Boston, on Friday, May 27, 1887. 

9.30 to 9.45,—Opening exercises and preliminary 
business. 

_ 9.45 to 1.00.—Presentation of the following sub- 
jects : 

_ Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Associa- 
tion, the best interests of the public schools require 


schools, in accordance with section 14, chapter 48, 
of the general statutes of Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That the truant law should be so 
amended as to include among the classes of children 
affected by its provisions those who persistently re- 
fuse to comply with the reasonable rules and regula- 
tions of the schools. 

Subject for discussion: ‘‘ How to Prevent a 
Crowded Curriculum.’’ Opened by G. T. Fletcher, 
of Marlboro. 

Election of officers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Supt. Patterson will hold an institute for 
Merrimack County, at Concord, beginning Wednes- 
day and closing Saturday, May 21. 

— Miss Amanda How, formerly of Gonic, died at 
recently. She had taught school 
in her native place, and had been 
Calby College. 

—In_a paper edited by the members of the 
Dover High School, charges of bribery and other 
crimes were preferred against the school commit- 
tee. Afterward the boys acknowledged they had 
no sufficient proof of their charges, and apologized. 

— The alumni of Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, held a pleasant reuhion at Boston, re- 
cently. ° 


branches selected trom Geology, Chemistry, toe | 
r grade of cer. | 


holding ten-year certificates granted by this Board | 


the establishment and maintenance of county truant K 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston. — Miss Emma H. Temple, a teacher 
in the Normal and High School for nearly thirty 
years, died in Roslindale, West Roxbury District, 
on Wednesday, the 11th inst. 

— Queen Kapiolani was tendered a magnificent 
reception at Wellesley last week. 

— Mr. F. W. Putnam succeeds Mr. Samuel H. 
Scudder as president of the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History. 

— Supt. of Schools A. D. Miner, president of 
the Berkshire County Teachers’ Association, says 
that the annual convention of the Association will 
be held June 4 and 5 in the Methodist chapel at 
Pittsfield. 

— The 40th annual meeting of the Hampden 
County Teachers’ Association will be held at the 
High School hall, Springfield, Friday, May 20, and 
a very interesting session is anticipated. 

The meeting will be called to order at 9 30. and the 
first half hour will be devoted to general business. At 
10 o’clock Rev. A. E Winship. editor of the JOURNAL OF 
EPucaTION, will present the first topic. “ The True 
Office of Sympathy. Physical. Mental, and Moral: its Re 
lation tothe Teacher and Pupil” This will be followed 
by a general discussion of the topic. Atllo’clock J ©, 
Greenough, of the Normal School. will introduce the 
topic. “ Arithmetic. its Seepe and Purposes in the Com. 
mon School” He will be followed by W. E. Judd. princi. 
pal of the Holyoke High School, and the discussion and 
questions will follow. In theafternoon at 2 o’c!ock busi- 
ness will be resumed.and at 2.15S T Dutton. superin- 
tendent of schools at New Haven, will have for his topic, 
Intelligencein Fundamental to School Work,” 
which will bear especially on instruction in primary 
grades. This will be followed by an illustration of read- 
ing by one of Mr. Dutton’s young women teachers The 
usual discussions and questions will follow. The teach- 
ers of the county are preparing to take an active part in 
the meeting, and a large attendance is promised. 

RHODE ISLAND, 

— Supt. Thos. B. Stockwell will hold a series 
of local teachers’ institutes as follows : Chepachet, 
May 20; Westerley, May 23; Tiverton, June 3; 
Olneyville, June 6; Warren, June 10; Phenix, 
June 27, 

CONNECTICUT. 

— It is announced that the Hon. John Randolph 
Tucker, LL.D., of Lexington, Va., will deliver 
the oration before the graduating class of the Yale 
Law School on June 28 next. 

— Miss Carrie Wellman, of Clinton, is to teach 
in Terrysville. 

— Miss Susie Carter will soon open a select 
school in Temperance Chapel, Niantic. 

— At New Haven, Prof. Frederick R. Hunie 
succeeds Prof. Louis Bail as teacher of mechanical 
drawing, and Miss Irene Wier takes charge of the 
free-hand drawing in the grammar and high 
schools, Professor Bail received a gold watch 
worth $150, and various other elegant presents, 
from the teachers and pupils of the public schools 
as testimonials of their gratitude and respect. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— Floods at St. John, N. B. 

— Severe forest fires on Cape Cod. 

— Unprecedented fire at Lebanon, N. H. 

— Texas still suffering from severe drought. 

— The Anglo-Haytien question amicably settled. 

— Steamer *‘ Empire Strate ’’ destroyed by fire. 

— Ten thousand Chicago tradesmen locked out. 

— The crown jewels of France are being sold. 

— Gen. A. F. Stevens, of New Hampshire, has 
passed away. 

— The Pennsylvania Legislature has passed the 
High License Bill. 

— J. W. Hyatt, of Norwich, Conn., succeeds 
U. S. Treasurer Jordan. 

— Another conspiracy against the Sultan dis- 
covered at Constantinople. 

— The Garfield statue at Washington unveiled. 
egal by President Cleveland and Hon. J, W. 
eifer. 

— Judge William B. Woods, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, died last Saturday in 
Washington. 

— Boston brewers strike. They want to make 
less beer and get more pay for it. Rise up, ye 
five-cent schooner! 

— Reports state that the sea serpent has ap- 
peared on Lake Champlain. Plain sham, the re- 
porter must have meant. 

— An Awerican schooner was refused much- 
needed provisions at Halifax. You can’t starve a 
Yankee into submission. 

_— In New York 600 Chinese have joined the 
K. of L., and more are expected to follow. John 
fast becoming Melicanized. 

— The mayor of Cork, Ireland, being officially 
asked to assist in the jubilee, replied that the in- 
vitation was an insult to an Irishman. 

— One hundred and forty thousand Austrian 
soldiers under arms in Dalmatia. The Montene- 
grin army is reported ready for action also. 

— McGlynn to be excommunicated if he does 
not go _—~ 2 forty days; sothe Pope de- 
crees, ill the wort riest be fort i 
wilderness of doubt ? 


— Editor O’Brien, the Irish member of Parliae 


TEXTBOOKS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Sheldon’s General History. Price, $1.60. Those who have used it the past year pro- 
nounce it the most satisfactory book on the subject they have ever used. Send Sor special circular. 


Shepard’s Chemistry. Price, $1.12. Is already in use in over 150 Colleges and Schools, 
where it was introduced purely on its merits and without agency work. Send for special circular. 


Colton’s Zoology. Price, 80 cents. Declared by eminent Naturalists and experienced teachers 
to be the only textbook on Zoology fit for High School use. 


Heath’s Series of German Texts, Classic material, well edited, and already in wide| 
use, and more of the same kind called for. Send for special circular. 


Send for circular. 


D, C, HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


PSYCHOLOGY 

» PS OGY. Dr. L Dunton, and Dr. J. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Wm. N. Barringer. 

GERMAN M ETHODS. Dr. Larkin Dunton. 
EL N. r. C. Wesley, Miss J. Eldri 

OCAT. MUS! Ic. H. E Holt” 

Ni . HISTORY. Prof. 

WRITING. J.8. Cooley. 

9% DRAWING. Mr. E. F. Dimock. 

. MODEL SCHOOL. Miss E. M. Reed. 

KINDERGARTEN. Mrs. 0. E. Meleney, 


1 
1 


77 Court St., Newark, J. or A. 


=" 


i PEDAGOGY, and 
STAGER’S SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, Asbury Park, N. J 
28 Eminent Instructors. --- Over 350 Lectures. 
TH The School of Languages will begin July 18, and continue Six Weeks. 


FULL COURSES OF THREE WEEKS. — 71 
16 THE LARGEST NUMBER OF LEOTURES. — THE 


12. ARITHMETIC. Wm. M. Gi . 

14. LANGU AGE. R. C. Metcalf, A. B. Guilford, and 
Miss H. N. Morris. 

15. HISTORY. E. Shepard and A. H. Kelley. 

16. READING & SPELLING. Wm. M. Giffin, and 

11, POLITIOR 

3 ALTICAL ECONOMY. W. B Ireland. 

18,19. GERMAN & FRENCH. ’ 
and able assistants. oe 


20. PHYSICAL TRAIN 
Boating, bathing, fishing, crabbing, N 
sions. trips to Long Branch other femous resorts EE 


© recreation, pleasnre and reset. with study 


Circulars are now ready. For information not ¥ 
en by circular, 7 
N. BELL apply to EDWIN SHEPARD. Prest. 


ington St:, Kast Boston, Mass: 


| 
| 
x 
: 
‘ 
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ment, who is in Canada for the purpose of making 


it uncomfortable for the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
was given a rousing reception by the Irishmen of 
Montreal. 

-— Common report says that a United States 
man-of-war is cruising in search of the schooner 
‘*Emma Jane,’’ which hails from Gloucester, and 
is supposed to be engaged in the African slave- 
trade. Obviously, it takes time as well as civil 
strife to destroy the last vestige of a national curse. 


AMERICAN INST. OF INSTRUCTION. 


RAILROAD Rares. 


Tickets will be good going, July 1 to 7; good 
to return, up to August 7. Stop over privileges 
allowed on all tickets. Rates cannot be obtained 
from places, or by routes in New England, other 
than those mentioned below. Persons not residing 
at those places will pay local fare to some place 
where tickets are sold. Ask for ‘‘ American In- 
stitute tickets ’’ to Burlington, Vt. 

Rates marked bya star (*) include both railroad 
fare and the membership fee of $1.00; others in- 
clude only the railroad fare. Holders of tickets 
of the latter rates will pay membership fees at 
Burlington. All tickets, whether ‘‘ starred’ or 
not, must be stamped by the treasurer of the In- 
stitute in order to be good on the return passage. 


_MASSACHUSETTS.—Boston, $8.00, up and back 
via Fitehburg, Bellows Falls, and Rutland ; or up 
that way and back via Concord and Lowell; or up 
and back via Lowell; or up via Concord and back 
via Fitchburg. Tickets can be obtained at the 
stations, or at 260 Washington street. The route 
must be chosen when the ticket is purchased. 
Ayer Junction, $7 50*; Worcester, $8.00*; Low- 
ell, $7.50* ; Fitchburg, $7.25* ; Lawrence, $7.50* ; 
Salem, $7.75*; Fall River via Boston, $9.50*, 
via Lowell or Fitchburg, $9.85*; New Bedford 
via Boston, $9.65*, via Lowell or Fitchburg, 
$10.00* ; Taunton via Boston, $9.00*, via Lowell 
or Fitehburg, $9.35* ; Gardner, $7.25* ; Greenfield, 


New Britain, $9.60*; New 
Haven, $10.50*; Bridgeport, $11.00*. 
MAINE.—Portland, $8.00* ; Lewiston, $0.00*; 
Brunswick, $9.00*; Augusta, $10.00*; Water- 
ville, $10.75*; Bangor, $12.25*. 
_Decide upon the route and then ask for tickets 
via Fabyan’s or via New Market Junction. 


New HAMPSHIRE.—Concord, $6.00*; Man- 
chester, $7.00*; Dover, $8.10*; Newmarket 
Junction, $7.75*; Portsmouth, $8.00*; Rochester 
via Weirs, $7.85*; Keene, $6.50"; Claremont 
Junction, $4.40; Charlestown, $4.70; Franklin, 
$5.75; Lebanon, $4.00; Newport via Claremont 
Junction, $5.40. 

VERMONT. —Bennington, $4.35 ; Bellows Falls, 
$4.75; Bethel, $2.75; Brandon, $2.75; Brattle- 
boro, $5.75; Essex Junction, 25 cents; Ludlow, 
$3.60 ; Middlebury, $1.35; Milton, 65 cents ; 
Montpelier, $1.45 ; New Haven, $1.05 ; North- 
field, $1.75; Randolph, $2.50; Rutland, $2.60; 
St. Albans, $1.10; Swanton, $1.40; Waterbury, 
$1.05; Wells River, $3.00; White River Junc- 
tion, $3.60 ; Windsor, $4.10; St. Johnsbury, $3.40. 

NEw York.—New York City, all rail via Troy 
or via Springfield, $11.00*; by Hudson River 
steamers, day line, $0.00*; night boats, $8.50*. 
Albany, $6.00*; Troy, $6.00*; Saratoga, $6.00* ; 
Rouse’s Point, $2.00; Champlain, $2.15; Cha- 
teaugay, $2.75; Malone, $3.00; Norwood, $4.00; 
Ogdensburg, $4.50. 

CANADA.—Montreal, $3.50; St. Johns, $2.60; 
Waterloo, $4.00, 


Ir is not too early to be thinking about going to 
the grand educational meeting at Chicago next 
July, and to be saving a dollar or two a week to 
pay the bills. Mr. Alfred Bunker, Boston High- 
lands, who so satisfactorily conducted the excur- 
sion party to Topeka last summer via the Boston 
and Albany R.R.. is making arrangements for the 
teachers of New England for a similar excursion 
by that line to Chicago, with a stop at Niagara 


Thorough training for every need of 


SCHOOL OF Voice, Body, and Mind in all kinds 
EXPRESSION. ‘Report tres." Swammer Sex 
sion, Saratoga. Beginning and advanced courses. 


Send for Summer Circular. 5.8. CURRY, Ph.D., Free- 
man Piace, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER COURSE 


OF THE-—— 


Physical Training School for Teachers. 
Harvard University, 


SUMMER of PEDAGOGY 
At Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A Summer School of Advanced Pedagogy will be 

held at Ann Arbor, Mich., extending 
From Aug. 8 to Aug. 20, 1887. 

Prof. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Michigan, 
will be the Director and will deliver 24 Lectures. 

Arrangements will be made for daily discussions 
by the leading teachers present, for conference and 
comparison of views by all. 

Tuition fees and Board rates very reasonable. 

Send for circulars. write for particulars, or send in 
your names as members, to 


L. C. HULL, 
Principal of the Detroit High School; 
R. HALSEY. 


or L. R. 
Supt. of Battle Creek (Mich.) Public Schools. 


Berane. — Lady teacher will open a class for 
practical study of garden and field flowers, 

Saturday, May 21st, A.M. Terms moderate. Address 

BOTANY, Florist’s Store, 22 Beacon St., Boston. 


Ss. S. HAMILL, 
(59 22d Street, - - - Chicage, fll., 
Author of “ New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


vinat SUMMER SESSION, JUNE ist, 1887, 
SECOND * “ JULY 18th, 1887. 

Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 
Dramatic ers. Send for Circular. 


A TONIC SOL-FA SUMMER 


INSTITUTE 


Will be held at 


1014 Clinton St., Philadelphia, 


Beginning June 12, and ending July 139. 1887. It will 
be under the direction of D. BATCHELLOR, 
raduate and Licentiate of Tonic Sol-fa College, Lon- 
on, and graduate of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
The object of the Tonic Sol-fa Summer Institute is 
to provide good training for students and teachers 


who have not opportunities to take lessons during 
their teaching engagements. 
The course will include sight-singing, ear and voice 


training, and practical instruction in the best meth- 
ods of teaching children to sing. There will be sepa- 
rate classes formed for the different grates of stu- 
dents. There will be four hours of daily instruction 
during the term. A special class will be formed for 
KINDERGARTNERS who wish to yn | how to adapt 
the Color Notation of the Tonic Sol-fa System of 
Music to the Kindergarten. Terms for entire course, 
Ten Dollars. For further particulars, address D, 
BATCHELLOR, 1014 Clinton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 


Chautauqua College Liberal Arts. 


Summer Session of 1887. 


LEWIS MILLER, President. 


The Ninth Annual Session of the Chautauqua Summer Schools will open July 9 and continue for six 


$7.00* ; Springfield, $8.00* ; Winchendon, $7.00* ; | Falls, and a side trip to Saratoga probably incladed. 
Marlboro, $8.15*; Northampton, $7.50*; Hol-| Make up your parties and send him your names. 
yoke, $7.75*; North Adams via Bennington, —— 
$6.65"; Palmer, $8.00*; South Framingham via 
Fitchburg, $8.35*; Haverhill, $7.75*. INVALUABLE 

RuopE ISLAND.—Providence or Pawtucket, Dr. B. A. Cable, Dauphin, Pa., says: ‘I find 
$9.00 sh Tatton, $8.75*; Newport via Bos- it invaluable in all cases for which it is recom- 
ton, $10.00*; via Lowell or Fitehburg, $10.35*. mended, and I cheerfully attest my appreciation 

CONNECTICUT. — Willimantic, $8.50*; New of its excellence.”’ 


PROFESSORS WANTED, TEACHERS WANTED, 


Norv FOR “ hearsay,’’ vacancies, but for Colleges and Schools WHICH HAVE ASKED US TO RECOMMEND. 
WE HAVE BEEN ASKED, without our solicitation, TO RECOMMEND TEACAERS FOR THE FOLLOWING 


POSITIONS : 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Latin Principal, . . . . $4,000 , Principalship, Texas, . . $1,200 | 7 Assistants (Ladies) in 

Mathematics, Professorship, 3,000 vs Kentucky, . 1,200 Eastern States, $ 

Principal Aostemy, . - » 2,800 | Three * N.Y., $900-1,200 | 23 High School Assistants in 

Professorship, Biology, . . 1,800 | Professorship German, . . 2,000 the West. . . . $490-1,000 
* = 1,600 | Music Teacher Public Schools. 


oe ’rimary and Gram- 

s Ind., . . 1,400 mar Teachers in N. Y. and 
1,000 Penn.: salaries from $30-$55 

1.800 Over 100 Primary and Gram- 

mar Teachers for States 
west of Ohio, $30-$70 


(3) recommend schools; (4) 


Principals (Man and Wife), 
Ladies’ Seminary, . . 3,000 
Professor (Lady) French, 
Native), rr 
° 1,000 | Art Teacher, Normal, 
Superintendency, N. J., Music Teacher Seminary. 


We (1) find places for teachers ; (2) make purchases for teachers ; 
rent and sell schools. 

(ce Send for circulars and become informed on the work we do. You may find your best friends 
among our patrons. They may have secured positions through us. Address 


ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill, (opposite Palmer House). 
1887. Round Lake Summer Schools, 1887. 


Four Weeks Session--July 11th to August Gth. 


On the beautiful Round! Lake Assembly grounds, supplied with scientific drainage, delicious spring 
water, handsome new buildings: including the ** Griffin Institute,” the “‘ West Museum 
and Art School,” Kennedy Gentlemen’s Hall, and Garnsey Young Ladies’ 
Home, erected and furnished at a cost of over fifty thousand dollars; only one hour from Albany, 
and twenty minutes by rail (D. & H. C. Co.) from Saratoga, ON THE HIGHWAY FROM THE HupDsoN 
TO LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN, THE ADIRONDACKS, AND THE St. LAWRENCE. The 
best location for a teachers’ resort on this continent, near to Nature’s heart, and next door to the 


Broadway of American Summer life. 
THERE WILL BE A 
School of Methods and Practice; ScHoor or INDUSTRIAL ART, embracing CLAY 

AND SAND MODELING, PHONOGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING, AND PENMANSHIP. 

School of Music, under the management of three professors of the NEw ENGLAND Con- 

SERVATORY OF MusIc, of Boston. : 

School of Fine Arts, under the management of several New York artists of national fame, 
supported by a Loan Exhibition of American paintings, worth over two hundred thousand dollars. 

The Boston School of Expression and Oratory, conducted by Dr. CURRY and a 
large Faculty. 

Dr. Worman’s Language School: English, Anglo-Saxon, French, German, Italian, 

Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

School of History and Economics, and a ScHooLt or NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Dr. Hailmann’s Kindergarten, a MopEL PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 

Dr. Anderson’s School of Physical Training. 

Faculty of over 40 of the best teachers in this country, assisted by eminent 
lecturers throughout the entire session. 

Goop BoarRD from $3.50 to $6.00 per week. Those wishing to board themselves are furnished 
tents free, in clubs of five, reducing expenses to $2.50 per week. Early application will secure rooms 
in the ‘‘HaLL”’ and HoME’”’ at very low cost. 

TUITION: $2.00 for two studies ; every additional study, $5.00, except in School of Fine Art 
and the School of Expression, where the price is $10.00 for each course. 

I~ Bring five pupils and secure a Scholarship worth $12.00. 


SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES. 


Excursions every Saturday, at very low cost, to Saratoga, to Lake George, via Lake Cham- 
plain, from Old Ticonderoga; also, at least one or two excursions, at little cost, to the Adirondacks. 
SunNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLY will open July 20. A magnificent array of platform talent, 
Lectures, Concerts, Stereopticon Exhibitions, etc. 
3@ Write, inclosing stamp for answer, for circulars, or RouND LAKE JOURNAL, to 
Dr. J. H. WORMAN, Director, Rounp Laxs, N. Y. 


Asst. Military Academy, ‘a 
“ 1, 


weeks. The rapid growth of these schools and the wide field opened by the work of the College of Liberal 
Arts has made it necessary to greatly multiply the opportunities for study heretofore offered to the public. 
The coming summer session will not be as in years gone by devoted simply to instruction in languages, but 
will give as varied and complete a curriculum of studies as is presented through the year to students in 
Colleges. About forty professors of eminence have been already engaged, numbering several distinguished 
specialists. Twenty-five different departments have been provided, embracing nearly one hundred differ- 
ent subjects for study. Fifty public lectures in connection with the work of the schools will be given. 
Persons of every class can find here such opportunities for study as can be found nowhere else on this 
continent. There is not now in existence any other such summer school, and Chautauqua takes great 
pride in calling public attention to the unparalleled advantages she is now able to offer. 


For particulars as to accommodations, and routes of travel, address 
WILLIAM A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


For special circular concerning these schools, address either WM. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. Y., or 
W. R. HARPER, PH.D., New Haven, Conn., or R. 8S. HOLMES, A.M., Plainfield, N. J. 


ACCOMMODATIONS AT CHAUTAUQUA. 
THE HOTEL ATHENAUM, 


One of the most substantial and beautiful summer hotels on the continent, with lovely outlook on the 
lake, ample piazzas, spacious halls, grand parlor and dining-rooms, was completed three years ago. at a 
cost of $125,000. It is supplied with gas, electric lights, electric bells, elevator, baths, te egraph office, 
news-stand, barber-shop, and all the other conveniences of a well-appointed, thoroughly equipped hotel. 


On the European plan. : 
RATES.—If apeiteation is made before July 1, to M. E. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. Y., rooms may be 
secured for any specified time during the season for $1.00 per day and upwards for each person. Special 
rates to families. Table board, $10 50; children under ten, $6.00 per week. 
A well-appointed restaurant, furnishing all the delicacies of the season at extremely low rates, will be 
opened in connection with the house. Families can thus board at very moderate expense. 


SUMMER SESSIONS OF 1887. 


Language Schools and Teachers’ Retreat--- Open July 9. 
Fourteenth Chautauqua Assembly --- August 2 to 23. 
Recognition Day C. L. S. Class of 1887 --- Wednesday, Aug. (7. 


SPEAKERS FOR THE SEASON OF 1887. 


The following are Speakers already engaged. Others will be added later: 


Dr. FAIRBAIRN, of Oxford, England. Dr. J. T. DURYEA, of Boston, 
Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, of Boston. G. W. CABLE, of Massachusetts. 
Dr. J. M. KING, of New York. WALLACE BRUCE, of Poughkeepsie. 


A. P. BURBANK, of Chicago. EMORY J. HAYNES, of Boston. 


Pror. CHAS. J. LITTLE, of Syracuse. Dr. J. W. HAMILTON, of Boston. 
C. E. BOLTON, of Cleveland, O. Pror. W. G. SUMNER, of Yale College. 


WILL CARLETON, 
Diller’s Famous Cornet Octette will play from July 26 to August 21. 


For information, address 


Ww. A. 


The Teachers’ Favorite. 


Paciric RAILWAY. 
Lowest Rates, Best Accommodations ; Shortest, Quickest. 


DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, and OREGON. 
IDAHO, MONTANA, NEVADA, and WYOMING. 


The Rocky Mountain Resorts: 


DENVER, MANITOU, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
IDAHO SPRINGS, SALT LAKE CITY, 
PIKE’S PEAK, GRAY’S PEAK, THE SIERRAS, Ete. 


(Zs For maps, folders, information, ete., address 
M. T. DENNIS, Gen’l Agt., T. B. GAULT, Gen’l Agt., 


290. Washington Street, Boston. 57 Clark Street, Chicago. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
| 
| | = 
| D. A. SARGENT, A.B., M.D., Director. 
| 
| 
| 


Vol. XXV.—No, 20. 


EDUCATION. 


Some Recent Publications. 


Title Author. fublisher. ov 
Hinta on Early Education. Funk & Wagualls, NY, 
and the taal. Hrowning Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston, 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day Men and Women. Krowning 1 25 
Connecticut - - Johnston Henry Holt & Co. NY. 30 
Famous Women: Mrs. Siddons. - - 1 25 
‘ane Speech. Browne & Behuke GP Putnam's Sons, Ny, 
The Story of Alexander's Empire. 100 
Lihilosophy of Goethe - - - - Dudley Grig 4 3 00 
Fis Memorials uf Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Longfellow Tieknor & Co, Boston, 1 00 
The Devil's Hat. - - “ “ “ AO 
The Story of Margaret Kant. 1 5¢ 
Lights and Shadows of a« Life, e Meath & Co, Reston 1 
Suggestive and Reading. feath Boston, 
Was Ludlum Phillips & Hunt. N Y, 1 
Iaobel’s Between Times - : Conklin Robert Carter & Kros, N Y, 1 4 
Tantine Hugo Win R Jenkins, NY, 1 

primer of - Knight Ginn & Co, Boston, 35 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Says FRANK SIDDALL, inhale Compound 
Oxygen nearly every day of my life, it invigorates 
the nerve centers. My capacity for work increases, 
and also my enjoyment of life. I go upto Drs. Starkey 
& Palen’s office at any hour that I am able to get 
away from my office. I prefer the morning, for its 
beneficial influence endures throughoutthe day. Then 
1 come straight back and buckle to work again. 
ama weil man now, and centinue its use only as an 
invigorator; but both my wife and son have tried it 
(the former for serious complaints) with the most 
satisfactory results. 

* Dr. Starkey left a lucrative practice to anply the 
fruits of long researches: and if he had advertised 
as I have done, he would now be a millionaire, But 
he and his partner. Dr. Valen, are well known. Here 
is Judge William D. Kelley, ‘the father of the House 
of Representatives,’ as he isealled. Ask bim.” 

* Ves.” said Judge Kelley, “ I can endorse all that 
Mr. Siddall has said about the benefits of Compound 
Oxygen, for it was the means of restoring me to health 
after everything else had failed, and | thought I must 
die. I had frequent hemorrhages. But Comp: und 
Oxygen came to my notice; I tried itand was saved ” 

“TIT have known Dr. Starkey for thirty years,’ re- 
sumed Mr. Siddall. **He is worthy of my most sin- 
cere endorsement. But I wish he would advertise 
his great remedy.” 

Drs. Starkey & Palen.1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., will send their pamphlet of cures and testimo- 
nials to anybody who will write for it. 


| 


TNE teachers and students who are planning to 
attend some summer school during the coming long 
vacation, should read with care the announcement 
of The Sauveur Summer School of Languages,’’ 
which is to hold its twelfth session from July 11 
to Angust 19, at Oswego, N. Y., the present year. 
The Faculty of 22 professors is one unequaled in 
the several branches of Janguage instruction. The 
attendance at Oswego last year was over 450, and 
the number shonld be even greater this year. The 
branches tanght are French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Modern Gieek, the Romance Languages, 
Latin, Aucient Greek, Anglo Saxon, Comparative 
Grammar of the English Language, the Formation 
of Modern English, English Literature, and Rhet- 
oric; a Training Class of Teaching according to 
the Natural Method; a Course of Physical Cult- 
ure ; French and German Classes for Children, 
Write for a Cireular. 


ImrorTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


WE invite special attention to the advt. of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Summer Institute, to be held at 1014 
Clinton street, Philadelphia, beginning June 12 and 
ending July 12. It will be under the manage- 
ment of 1). Batchellor, of Philadelphia, one of the 
best instructors of the system in ths country. The 
object of the Tonic Sul-fa Summer Institute is to 
provide good training for students and teachers 
who have not opportunities to take lessons during 
their t- aching engagements. The course will in- 
elude sight-singing, ear and voice training, and 
ogee instruction in the best methods of teach- 

ng children to ting. There will be separate 
classes formed for the different grades of students. 
There will be four hours of daily instruction dur- 
ing the term. A special class will be formed for 
kindergartners who wish to study how to adapt the 
Color Notation of the Tonie Sol-fa System of 
Music to the Kindergarten, , 


IN notice of Tonic Sol-fa Summer Institute, on 
page 286 of the JounNAL of May 5, read $8.00 
for two weeks’ instruction instead of $2.00. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
peed in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula oa simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat anc Lung Affections, 
alsoa pave and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousanos of cases. 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re. 
lieve human suffering. I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French, 
or English, with full directions for pre aring and 
Baing. Sent by mail by addressin with stamp. nam- 
is pages, W. 4. Norms, 149 Powers’ Blook. 
eow 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— ‘* Why do you say ‘I seen him’ ?”’ ‘* What 
should I say?’’ ‘* Why, say ‘I have saw him,’ 
and have some style about you.”’ 


— Give Ely’s Cream Balm a trial. This justly 
celebrated remedy for the cure of catarrh, hay 
fever, cold in the head, ete., can be obtained of any 
reputable druggist, and may be relied upon as a 
safe and pleasant remedy for the above complaints 


land will give immediate relief. It is not a liquid, 


snuff, or powder, has no offensive odor, and can be 
used at any time with good results, as thousands 
can testify, among them some of the attaches of this 
office.—Spirit of the Times, May 29, 1886. 


— ** Did you have all your lessons at school to- 
day, little boy?’’ ‘‘ Yes sir, an’ more, too.’ 
‘More than all your lessons?’’ ‘* Yes, sir; a 
lickin’ ! ’’—arper’s Bazar. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


Golleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Ev: 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D.. Dean, Boston. —__ 


_ PROFESSIONAL. 
LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 
4 rience in teaching ti Colleges, Theologiesl and 

Normal Schools. For tufermation address 

L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
_ 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
YHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. 

N ASS. INSTITUTE OF T@UTINOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elee- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
A. WALKER. Prest. Jas. P. M UNROK, Sec’y. 


SEASIDE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR, 


TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
vne departments. 

Circulars with full information sent free by 
B. W. PUTNAM, 

592 z __ Jamaica Plain. Boston, 
SUMMER SCHOOL of Languages, Chemistry, Art, 
-7 and Music, at AMHERST COLLEGE, July 6th to 


August 9th. For Cirewlar and Program. address 
Professur W. L. MONTAGUE, 


tt Amherst, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


(JANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal. 69 Chester Square, Boston. Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Auburndale. 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 
RKAMINGH 
For circulars, ete., address 
__Miss ELLEN Hype. Principal. 
TATE NORWAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER “Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues. address the 
principal, __A. G. BovDEN, A.M. 
or both sexes. AT ; 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Maas. 
S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
both sexes. 


ress 
J. 0. Grerenoven, Princtpal. 


PXCURSION RATES AND SPECIAL TRAIN ARRANGEMENTS 


— FROM 


NEW ENGLAND TO CHICAGO, 


National Educational Association. 


A SPECIAL TRAIN of elegant Pullman Sleeping Cars will leave Boston, Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., on Saturday, July 9, 1887, at 2.00 P. M.; passing the beautiful Lake Walden, Concord, 
the home of New England's classic sage ; through the city of Fitchburg, over the hills of New Hampshire 
in the shadow of Mount Monadnock, to the Valley of the Connecticut, halting at Bellows Falls, Central Ver- 
mont Railroad, for supper at 6.00P.mM- Resuming the journey, the train winds along by the turbulent 
streams, upland valleys, and verdant hillsides of the Green Mountain State, whose star never sets, over the 
more level plains near Champlain’s historic shores, through the tubular Victoria Bridge, and reaches 
Montreal at 4 00 A.M. 
SUNDAY. July 10. An Early rise will permit the enjoyment of the rare privilege of hearing High Mass 
chanted in Notre Dame Cathedral, St. Peter’s Church, and others of the largest and finest Catholic churches 
on this continent, as well as attendance at Christ Church (English), Cathedral, and other numerous 
Protestant churches. 
The completion of the Boulevard Road up the face of Mount Royal affords a view of scenery unsurpassed. 
Leave Montreal (Grand Truuk Railway) 7.30 Pp. M., arrive at Toronto (Canada’s Queen City) 7.30 A. M., 
Monday, July 11; stopping for breakfast, a visit to the University and other public buildings, leaving 10.00 
A.M. (Grand Trunk Railway), arriving Point Edward 4.00 Pp. M., stopping here two hours for late dinner. 
The Grand Trunk Railway have recently commenced tunneling the Detroit River at this point. 
Leave Port Huron, opposite Point Edward (Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway) 7.00 Pp. mM., Central 
Standard time, arriving at Flint 9.30 Pp. m., Lansing 11.00 P. M., Battle Creek 12.15 A. M., South Bend 2.45 
A. M., Valparaiso 4.45 A. M., Chicago 7.00 A. M., Tuesday, July 12. 
Fare from Boston for the Round Trip, going and returning by above route, $22.00, with priv- 
ilege of side-trip from Toronto to Niagara Falls and return without extra charge. 
Those desiring to return via the Thousand Islands, and enjoy the exciting trip down the Rapids of the 
River St. Lawrence, can do so by payment of $2.50 extra to ticket [agent of the Richelieu and Ontario Navi- 
gation Company's steamers gn the dock at Kingston. 
joing via above route to Chicago and returning direct via Chicago and Grand Trunk Rallway, Great 
Western Division Grand Trunk Railway and Niagara Falls, thence via West Shore Railroad, Hoosac Tun- 
nel Route, Fitchburg Railroad, to Boston, $25.00. 
Persons desiring to go and return by these routes by regular trains, in advance of the “ special train,”’ 
can have the benefit of the above reduced rates. 
The above rates include a “Coupon ” in each “ Round Trip Ticket,” reading as follows: ‘‘ This coupon 
entitles the original purchaser, on presentation to the Treasurer of said National Educational Association, 
to a certificate of membership for one year in said Association.” The certificate of membership presented 
to the Secretary of the National Association, with the return portion of the ticket, shall entitle the original 
purchaser to the official stamp of the Secretary, which shall be necessary to make the said ticket good for 
the return trip. 

PULLMAN CAR FARES ON SPECIAL TRALN. One double lower or upper berth (will accommodate two 
persons, if desired), $5.00. 

Reduced rates for Meals have been obtained for those going on the special train. 

Tickets will be good going July 5 to arrive in Chicago until July 15, inclusive ; good returning until 
Sept. 10, to arrive at the starting point, inclusive. 

For fares from other points in New England, particulars regarding Pullman accommodations and full 
information, call or send for *“* National Educational Folder,” free at 

CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD OFFICE, 260 Washington St., Boston, or 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD OFFICE, 250 Washington St., Boston, 


J. R. WATSON, 
GEN’L Pass'R AGENT, Fitcubune R, R. 


Ss. W. CUMMINGS, 
Gen’. Pass'r Aot., CENTRAL Vermont R. R. 


MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, NEW IIAMPSHIRE, 

W. W. STETSON, Supt. State Normal School, Auburn. yy, A, Roptnson. Supt. of Sehools, Franklin Falls. 
VERMONT. RHODE ISLAND. 
S. W. LANDON, I rin. High Behoot. Burlington. GEN. T. J. MorGan, Prin. State Normal School, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

A. MESERVE. Master ot Be weoin School, Boston. 
A P. MAkBLE Supt. of Schools, Worcester. 
C.F. MESERVE, Prin. Oak St. School, Springfield. 


CONNECTICUT. 
MARK PITMAN, Prin. Wolsey School, New Haven. 


Eastward Bound Excursion Rates from Chicago to New England, 
THE CHICACO AND GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


Will sell Excursion Tickets from Chicago, east-bound to all Green and White Mountain points and New 
England seaside resorts. at about one unlimited fare for the round trip. 


A RARE CHANCE WANTED, 


FOR YOUNG MEN A Congregational clergyman, who, by eulture and ex- 
e| verience. is well qualified to teach and preach in a 
University in New Mexico. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Burean of Education, 
3 Somerset St , Boston. 


WANTED, 


Ina flourishing (Il.) city, a man of ability and ex- 
perience, to act as prineipal of a Normal and Scien- 
tifle Academy. Apply at enee, to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edueation, 
ey 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE MASSACHUsK AGKICULTURALCOI 
LEGE hasat its disposal RIGHTY FREE scholarships. WAN'T ED, 


which will be given to worthy young menin the State 
whe can pass the eutranee examination. It affords 
a thorough English education and a good training in 
chemistry, botany, natural history, agriculture, engi 
neering, military. and other scienees, fitting young 
men to enter business or to study theprofessions, or 
to become good tarmers or good teachers. For fur- 
ther particulars, address 
President H. H, GOODELL, Amherst, Mass. 


ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


FROM 
CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletirs and mformation. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL. President, 
top, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 

At about one half its real value, a Ladies’ College 
in the South; fine buildings furnished, with ten acres 
of land, admirably located, and in good condition. 
For full particulars. apply to 

ILKAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St... Roston. 


THE LADY OR GENTLEMAN, 
A practical teacher, who has $2500 to invest, will 
jJearn of a very desirable position in a first-class Day 
and Boarding School in Chicago, Ww applying immedi- 
ately to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The good will and outfit of a well established and 
well advertised Private School for Boys, inthe city of 
of Chicago. Spacious and convenient rooms, fitted up 
‘der the direction of the present Prineipal, can be 
rented at a reasonable price. The investment neces- 
sary to secure the position, only $500. Possession 
given June 1, 1887. Applv to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Among the Numerous Calls, 


[Never so many at this season of the year]. we 
lave one for “a strictly first-class gentleman teacher 
of Vocal and P.ano Music. He must be a thorough 
ventleman. a good singer and public performer. of 

leasing address, not older than forty. married pre- 

‘rred,” ina “School of Fine Art,” at the West. Now 
is the time to ~~ for this and many other desir- 
able positions. lary good. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A first-class Boarding and Day School for Boys 
within ten miles of Boston. Said property consists © 
a good house with gymnasium, fitted up for school 
purposes, and anacre of land. Witha slight change, 
12 boarders and some 13 day scholars can be well ac- 
commodated. The school is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The property, as it is, including buliding®, 
furniture, and good will of school, will be sold for 
$10,500. | Terms easy ; possession given in season for 
all session. 


ORCUTT Manager 
N. E. Bur Educatio 


on, 


reau of Ed 
Somerset 8t., 


a 
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| Owe My Life. 
CHAPTER I. 
“I was taken sick a year ago 
With bilious fever.” 

‘‘My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got 
sick again, with terrible pains in my back and 
sides, and I got so bad I 

Could not move ! 

I shrunk ! 

From 228 Ibs. to 120! I had been doctoring 
for my liver, but it did no good. I did not expect 
to live more than three months. I began to use 
Hop Bitters. 

Directly my appetite returned, my pains left me, 
my entire system seemed renewed as If by magic, 
and after using several bottles. I am not only as 
sound ata severeign, but weigh more than I did be- 
fore. To Hop Bitters 1 owe my life.” 

Dublin, June 6, FITZPATRICK. 

CHAPTER It, 

** Malden, Mass., Feb. 1, 1886. Gentlemen—I suf- 
fered with attacks of sick headache.” 

Neuralgia. female trouble, for years in the most 
terrible and excruciating manner. 

No medicine or doctor could give me relief or 
eure, until L used Hop Bitters, 

** The first bottle 

Nearly cured me; ”’ 

The second made me as well and strong as when 
a child, 

** And I have been so to this day.’ 

My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
with a serious 

** Kidney, liver, and urinary complaint. 

Pronounced by Loston’s best physicians—‘‘ In- 
curable !"’ 

Seven bottles of your Bitters cured him and I 
know of the 

** Lives of eight persons ’’ 

In my neighborhood that have been saved by 
your bitters. 

And many more are using them with great 
benefit. ‘* They almost do miracles ?”’ 

— Mrs. FE. D, Slack. 


How To Ger Stcx.— Expose yourself day and 
night; eat too much without exercise. work too bard 
without rest. doctor all the time; take all the vile 
"po advertised, and then you will want to 
chow 

How to Get WEtt.—which is answered in three 
words—Take Lop Bitters. 


Hardened Liver. 


Five years ago I broke down with kidney and 
liver complaint and rheumatism. 

Since then I have been unable to be about at 
all. My liver became hard like wood; my limbs 
were puffed up and filled with water, 

All the best physicians agreed that nothing could 
cure me. I resolved to try Hop Bitters; I have 
used seven bottles; the hardness has all gone from 
my liver, the swelling from my limbs, and it has 
worked a miracle in my case; otherwise I would 
have heen now in my grave. 


J. W. Morry, Buffalo, Oct. 1, 1884. 


i Write This 


Token of the great appreciation I have of your 
* « * Bitters. I was afflicted 
With inflammatory rheumatism ! 
For nearly 

Seven years, and no medicine seemed to me any 

Good !!! 

Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters. 
and to my surprise | am as well to-day as ever I 
was. I hope 

You may have abundant success 

Tn this great and ”’ 

Valuable medicine : 

Anyone * * wishing to know more about my 
cure ? 

Can learn bv addressing me, E. M. 

Williams, 1103 26th street, Wash, D. C. 


strengthening plaster evcr invented. 
one to Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Pains, Stitches, Sciatica, Ssre Chest, cr painin 


Strongest and * Best! 


Who Will Join 


“ LOOWIS’ SELECT ECUROPRAN PARTY” for a Sum- 
mer Vacation. from June 16 to Sept.5? This ques- 
tion is of special mterest to school officers and teach- 
ers, weary and worn by their year’s service. The 
arrangements for this trip will be complete and satis- 
factory, and the party will be under the personal care 
of gentlemen who have, for eleven years, conducted 
such European excursions. Fer circulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St.. Boston. 


TRAVEL.” 


A circular containing full information on tours 
road, with a large number of specimen trips and 
Brices seat oa receipt of 5ceuts. Address NRY 
AL N, 200 Washington Bes j 


— The Overland Monthly for May is one of the 
most attractive and interesting numbers yet issued. 
Maj. Gen, 0. O. Howard eontrilnes, in the “Causes 
of the Plute and Bannock War.” the first of a series 
of papers upon Indian wars. O. FE Cromwell Presi- 
dent of the Albuquerque Board of Trade. treats of 
Agriculture along the Rio Grande. with glimpses of 
Mexican and Pueblo customs. “The Mining Tuter- 
ests of Southern California.” by He: ry De Groot, is 
an exhaustive treatise on the mineral wealth of the 
southern half of the state. In“ A Starvation Recon- 
nolsance,”” Alfred F. Sevrs gives a graphic idea of 
some phasesof Central Americancharacter. Heside 
these are sketches aud short stories of unusual va- 
riety and interest. 


— We take pleasure in announcing The Journal of 
Morphology. edited by © O. Whitman, Director of the 
Lake Laboratory, Milwaukee. Wis. It will be de 
voted principsliv to embryotogical, anatomical. and 
histological subjects, and will be issued in the best 
style. with elaborate lithographie plates. It is to be 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston, at $6.00 a year. 


— The Roston Record is achieving deserved sue- 
cess asone of the brightest, healthiest. mest enter- 
talnine evening papers inthe country. Mr. Barrett. 
the publisher and editor. is probably the youngest 
man whe has ever carried sueh great fnaucial and 
editorial newspaper responsibility. 


— With the May number the Southern Birouae, of 
Louisville, Ky , will cease publication, and its geod- 
will, plates, ete., will pass into the hands of the Cen- 
tury Co,. of New York, who will fill unexpired sub- 


scriptions with The Century Muguzine. 


— The Cottage Wearth wonder the skillful business 
management of F. P Shumway. Jr.. and equally 
udicious and progressive editorial management, las 
wecome a8 prosperous and popular as its elegant 
typography and chvice lierary variety deserve. 


—In the Mav Shakespeariana, Anna BR. MeMahon, in 
an article entitled © The Drama and the State.” areves 
the civitizing va'ne of the theatre, and the ¢u'y of the 
National Government to promote ite benefits. W. J. 
Rolfe, A M., in “Shakespe-re at & hool.” gives us the 
story of the poet's schooldays. “ Heury IV.” by Prof. 
W T. Thom. continues the Course of Shakespeare Ilis- 
torical Reading, ina way sure te prove helpful and «t- 
tractive te classes and cluba the Montreal and the 
New York Shakespeare Clubs send reports of their last 
meetings. Modjeska’s “ Twelfth Night” receives criti 
cal consideration. Literary Notes give points on new 
books Miscellany records important paragraphs from 
James Russell Lowell's lectures on the © Old English 
Dramatists.” “ The First Life of Shakespeare ” written 
by N Kowe, in 1709, is the matter chosen for reprint in 
the Shakespeariana Supplement. a feature of the maga- 
zine in itself worth thesubseription price. Vhilade.phia: 
Leonard Scott Publication Co. BL5U a year. 


— The Chantauquan for Jane has the following table of 
content=: * Pedagogy: a Study in Vopular Education,” 
Fourth Paper, by Chaneellor J. Vincent. LUD; 
“Civil Engineering by W. Barclay Parsons, The 
Rocks Tried by Fire.” by Charles Barnard; “ Studies of 
Mountains.” by Ernest Ingersoll; “Sunday Readings": 
“The Woman's Hour in Foreige Missions.” bw Flora 
Rest Harris; Vractical Suegestions on English Compo 
sition.” by Professor T Whiting Baneroft: * The En 
glish Word.” by Elizabeth P Allan: “The Mohammedan 
College at Allguhr.” by Mishop John Wuret. LL 
Butterflies and Moths.” by Mary Treat: John Roach 
by the Keverend George BK. Reed DOD; * The Black 
Hilla of takota,” by Coleman E bishop; Unrestricted 
Commerce.” by Vrofeasor W. Sumner; American 
Mineral Spring,” by Titus Munson Coun, “At 
Eventide.” by Francia Newton Thorpe; “Spelling Re- 
form,”” by Vrofesaor F. A Mareh: Pensions and Pen. 
sioners.” by Felecia Hillel; and « Notes ou a Trip to the 
Pacific,” by Protessor J. tL. Montgomery. 


—In The Andorer Reriew for May, Dr. T. P. Field of 
Amherst has a tively artic'e on “ The ‘Andover Theory’ 
of Future Vrobation": Rev Leomis, very in 
structive acticle on The Soctal Composition of Ameri 
ean Cities’; Kev Po tineh gives the testhinory of the 
educated Negre on The Color Line in Worship; Prof 
Adama Neo Il on The Origin of the Feudal Sy« 
tem": Kev E A Lawrence writes upon Mission Work 
iu China": Mr Tilo open The Emaneipation of 
The editorial discourses strong 
and ite Modern Comevetitors: (Vo) taend: 
‘hristianity Theological ard Ke'izious Intelligence 
embracing a general view of miseious Chiness 
Empire, by Rev ©. ©. Starhbuek; Reviews and 
Notices” This is a vere tuteresting number of one ot 
ovurab'est religiowa Keviews. Ne man whe proposes te 
keepup with the progress of this stirring age in relig 
aud social activity, cau afford tu be with- 
outlt 


—The Mav Wide Awake ia an attractive aprivg like 
number with Mrs. Blake's A Faney in Triolets.” Clin. 
ton Seollard’s Daffodil’ Mrs. Clara Doty Bates’ 
Wake Robin,” Mre, Perry's © Dande fous.” Mre 
T Whitney's Talk,” Marian Douglas’ “ Arbutus.” 
Mr Karnes’ “Spring Shower” and Miss Watson's” A 
Successful Gardener” Among its prose articles i« “A 
Select Company.” in which Eleanor Lewis gives inte: e-t 
ing sketches of pet dogs of famous writers Miss 
Guiney in “ Fairy Folka All" treats of “Other IL use 
Helpera"’ The serials, “Komulus and Remus.” and 
Montezuma’s Gold Mines.” which have held the atten- 
tion so closely, are concluded in this number. 


— The pblication of Queries. heretofore appearing 
with theimprint of C. L. Sherrill & Co, will hereatter be 
published by C. W. Moulton & Co Advisxble improve 
ments will be made inthe magauzineat once. and others 
are in coutemplation Queries is now in the third vear 
of its publication. and has won an enviable position 
among the maguzines of the better class. The new pub- 
aaa will endeavor to maintain its present standard of 
merit. 

— The Mav number of Babyhood overflows with good 
things for young mothers, this number Dr. W. 
Canfield has an interesting paper discussis g The De 
velopment of Speech in Iutants.” from the first utter- 
anees tilithe formation of the child's vocabulary. with 
its defects and peculiarities 15 eentsa number; £1 50 
ayear. Babyhvuod Pub. Co., New York. 


— The Ilonee of Representatives will he described hy 
Z L White in the American Mag«zine for June, with por 
traite and sketches of prom‘nent Congressmen, under 
the heading of * The Nation’s Lawmakers” A sketch 
of Mrs. Logan is contributed to this number by Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton The article includes some lively 
anecdotes of the period when General Lugau was serv- 
ing in the fleld. 


— The Unitarian Review. for May, possesses the average 
merit of the magazine It contains five valuable papers 
beside the Editor’s Note Book and Literary Critici-m, 
which departments are adinirably sustained) Vublishea 
at Franklin Street, Boston; 83.004 year; 30 ceuts a 
uumber. 


— The Libra 


Magazine. for May. published bv John 
fh. Alden New York, has 103 pages of excellently chosen 
reading matter, embracing a wide ay of topica’ The 
“Current Thought” of this magazine ls specially valua- 
ble. I’rice, $1.00 a year. 


— Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for May, is here with 
its cute steries and cunning We need only to 
name Marian Douglas, Mrs Clara Doty Dates, Elizabeth 
A tavis, and Mrs. Annie Doug'as Kell as among its cou- 
tributors to show its attractions for the chiidren. 


— Among other attractive and timely articles in the 
May Pansy delightfal exercise tor Children's Day.” 
which comes on June 12. This little magazine is always 
abrea-t of the times in all good work. D. Lothrop & Uo, 
Buston; $1.00 a yeur. 


— The Swiss Cross should be read by every lover or ob 
serveref nature Itis an able, handsome magazine. and 
should attain great suecess. Price, 81.60 per annum 
N. D. © Hodges, publisher, 47 Lafayette Ilace, New 
York City. 
— 


Have you com Fisher's “ Hessentials 
of Geography” 3 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


| TS the saddest of words the Union Teachers’ Agency | 3 EARS 


ever has to write. tossy to an applicant for teachers | 


that Just at p esent we have none on our list that just 
meet the want MIGHT how many m'ght have go: the 
When we think place had they regi-tered with 
usin time. we are sorry for them avd for ourselves too 
We do say so’hen we really haven't the teacher, f rT we 
don't mean to bother either candidates or +chool officers 
with use ess corre-pondence. HAVE list all the teachers 
Hutif we could have on our that would profit by 
being upon it. we could e-eape all such necessity, an 
fill twice as many p'aces as we do 
late. — when the piace they could have fille 
an inferior teacher Had they been on our 


places that went to inferior teachers 
tothe UNION TKACHFES’ AGENCY, 16 Astor Place, New 
Vork City: W KERR, 


Many regi-ter just too | him at 81000. and afterwards raised it to #1100, 

d has gone to | week they wanted a r«t-rate man to take charge of the 
BEEN | rew Union Sehovl at Canandsigua 

as they intended soon to be. they would have got | there, and they were very giad to get him at 816». 

Send for circulars of which shows that one fallure should not di<ceurage, 


AGO. a wan graduated from Syracuse 
University. and applied to us for a post- 
jtien, Wehad been asked to recommend a man totake 
| the place of a principal we had taken away from Lis!e, 
|N Y.. and we sent him, saying that he was worth more 
money. but was anxious to be settled and would engave 
lat #700,, They didu't take a faneyv te him.and he came 
back discouraged Lut we told him boards of «ducation 
differed in their judgment of men, and sent him soon 
after to Chittenange.N Y.. where they were glad to get 
Last 


We sent him 
All 


THE SCHOOL RULLETIN AGENCY: 
©. W. KARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


EST TEACHERS, AMERICAN 


and FOREICN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 

AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Basiness Transacted in every State and Territory. 

The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five vears in school work, 

ProF. Gro. W. TWiTMYER, Public Schools, 
Honesdale, From personal Knowledge I can 
most hearti'y recommend the Penusylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or pew positions” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Cal! on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


MIRIAM COVRIERE’S AGENCY 


Furnishes reliable American and Foreign Teachers. 
Professors, and Musicians, of both sexes. for Univer- 
sities, Colleges. Schools. Families, and Churches. 

Schools carefully recommended to parents. 

School Property rented and sold, 

School Furniture and Supplies furnished. 

Best References furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COVRIERE, 

31 KE. 17th St.. bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


teacher of Chemistry and Physies. 
fitting: school, 
mereial department, $1.500; Mathematics. $2500, 

Ladies 
positions, $600. $1.000. 
schoel, French and German, $500 and home. 
graduate for September, Classics, Physics, $¢00; alse 


E. FISK, 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
Normal man for English and penmanship in boys’ school. 
One for sciences in western college, and one for English in the college 
lrofe-sers for college in the far West: Chemistry, 
Several high school pos tions. $1,400, $2,000. 
Nermal graduates for promary and grammar grades, $40 per month, 
One to take charve of music in flourishing Chureh School, $550 and home; in same 
~~ for private school in seuth, $600, $1,000. 


EACHERS WANTED.— Ladies: drawing 

and painting, $550 and home; musie (i. and v.), 
$00 and home; French and German, $850 : principal 
high school, $900 ; assistant. sciences, $70 month ; 
assistant, languages, $60 month ; teacher of botany 
and Zovlogy; two grammar, $500, $5°0. Gentlemen: 
3 high school, West, $1000, $1100, $1300; principal, 
graded school, $1300; 3 grammar principais, N. Y., 
$1000, $1100 ; music, (Vv. and i.), private school, $900; 
principal academy, tuition sehool, College Professor 
1a8 $5000 to invest in desirable private school, 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


110 Tremout Street, Boston. 

NO FE FOR REGISTRATION, 

Actual business in providing 

Teachers with positions, net exhausting imaginetion 

in advertising for advance fees. est facilities, 

efficient service, and large success, Foim for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 

tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 

select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. 

. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St.. N. Y. 


For Church sehool, head master, and 
2,500; normal department, $2,000; com- 
Several for high sehool 


College 
nelish and Elocution, 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK, 


7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


OR LARGER SALARIES, OR SOME POSITIONS 


or change of lecation, address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


1.0 State Street, 
ORVILLE BREWER. 


WE ARE CALLED ON TO FILL, 
Sce 321 


oF 
THIS ISSUE of THE JOURNAL. 


Manaver. 
TEACHERS’ 
WESTERN 
AGENCY 


Well-qualified teachers with posi- 
tions in the Central and Westein 
States. 

Send for circulars of informa- 
tion and registration blanks to 


GEORGE P. BROWN, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


JOHN W. COOK, 
NorMAL, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolrvom, 

Does business in every State and Territory. 
Charges Teachers the same low rates as twelve 
years ago, when the Bureau was organized. 

No Charges to Schovl Ufiicers fur services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 
HIRAM OKCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


‘Looking over the Teacher’s Agency department 
in the JOURNAL ©F EDUCATION, I especially 
omnes with your style and methods. and write you 

or cireulars and blank ferm of application, with a 
view of registering with you.” J. H. 

Diana, Tenn., April 10, 1887. 

“Your Bureau was recommended to me by a mem- 
ber of our Coilege Faculty, and tf shall enter into no 
engagement with avy other, until I have given it a 
fair trial.” A. 

Washington, April 20, 1887. 

“Tthank you for your promptness, and certainly 
shall not forget you in the future. At the same 
time T mailed the application f rmeimbersbip in your 
agency I mailed one to another agency. From you 
I have learned of eight or ten vacancies, from the 
other L have not learned a single thing. In fact, 
I have not heard from them except the receipt for 
my money.” a P. 


SUPPLIES 


Wadsworth, Ohio, April 27, 1887, 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


THE UNION SCIIOOL BUREAU 


Eimhurst (Chicago), Ill. 


THE UNION BUREAU is now in communica- 
tion with all the Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- 
mies, Seminaries, Private Schools, and thousands of 
Public Schools inall parts of the country. Achering 
strictly to the plan of naming candidates for their fit- 
ness, if has won the confidence of its many patrons, 
This is shown by their invitations to again nominate 
candidates for vacancies. Besides its former pat- 
rons, it is Winning hosts of new ones. From present 
indieations. we shall have many more good vacancies 
than suitable Correspendence solicited 
with teachers seeking to better their condition. This 
is the Bureau most likely to assist those who are 


worthy. No profits on registration fees. 
Aadress Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
eow Elmhurst, iil. 


paws 


Teachers’ Bureau Ve 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors. Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers. Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER, 

329 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. City. 


CENTRAL KANSAS 
Teachers’ Agency. 


The increase of population is creating a demand 
for good Teachers in the West. 

Located in Central Kausas. we have excellent fa- 
cilities for learning of vacaucies. 

Teachers wishing to come West should address, 


with stamp, 
W. D. GARDNER, MePherson, Kan. 


TEACHERS ? SCHOOLS ? 


want want SCHOOLS 


Southern School Agency. 


ESTARLISHED 1880. 49 
1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Fanulies without cost. 2. Supphes 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
sinall cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. S.S. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St.. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


FOR SALE. $40,000. 
(Part Cash.) 


THE BEST SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 


Elegant Buildings. Eight acresof grounds. Estab- 
ed many years. Address 


ORVILLE BREWER, 
Chicago, 


619 eow 170 State Street, 


7 
| 
F 
| 
Because posscssod of fresh and active medi- H 
cinal agents for the cure of pxin and disease. 
Prepared from the complete v_rtues of frosh 
Hops, Burguady PitchandGums. The greatest 
any part, local ordoc>-seated. Cures i--‘antly, 
soothes and strengthens the tired musc:ics. All 
ready, to by drur and country 
stores, 25 cents, or 81.00. lI -alled for p-!ce, 
Proprietors, HO? PLAST=2CO., Boston, 
| 
| 
| 
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Latin Synthetically Studied. 


LATIN WORD -BUILDING. 


By CHARLES 0. GATES, A. M., 
Instructor in Latin and Greek, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
The work includes an etymological vocabulary, giving the 
ctor jerivatives, and their meanings illustrated by sen- 
the meanings of prepositions In compo- 
es fortranslation, ete. Teachers will 


»ils in reading Latin at sight. 
of root-words with their more common ¢ 
Appendices are added giving 


An ald to pu 
exact meaning y 
tences taken from Caesar and Cicero. 


i d the common terminations of words, exercises on forms, rul : 
stat by this method of analysis and synthesis the pupil will more quickly form the habit of i 
accurately, and applying his knowledge in determining the meanings of new words, than by any 0 y 


Introductory price, 84 cents. 


i2mo, 160 pages. 
Send for full descriptive list of 


Sample copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers on receipt of above price. 
Latin and Greek text-books, 


), APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


‘* 4 most important contribution to the science of psycho 'ogy.”"—NeEw YORK TIMES. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Georcr T. Lapp, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Yale University. With 


Numerous Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, $4.50. 


“This work of Professor Ladd’s contains in its six hundred and ninety-six pages more information on 
this most interesting branch of mind science than any similar work in the English language. It is impossi- 
ble in a brief notice to give any adequate conception of the scientific character and practical application of 
this admirable volume. In its class it stands alone among American books. No thorough student of psy- 


chology will rest satisfied until he owns a copy of this work.”"—The School Journal. 
example of good 


“It is infinitely the ripest treatise in our language in its special field, and is a as o 
work in natural ‘history, by a student who has received a theological and philosophical education.’ — 


Boston Beacon. 
*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE FRANKLIN SPEAKER. 


By Profs. Root, Jr., and JostAn H. Gitnertr. With an Introduction by Anson J. 
Upson, D. D. Cloth, 277 pages, 12mo. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of $1.00, 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part |, 


Contains 48 pp. of reading-matter for supplementary use in Primary Schools, in connection with the 
First and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. Send three 2 cent stamps for sample copy. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. W. 


——AGENCY FO 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
aber s 

e 


LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
CO.’8, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEipsic PUBLICA- 

Che Oldest and the Beat 
Of off Pencils. 


TIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED ANp AMERICAN 

PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 

And School 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Suppfico of Unequafed Quafity. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOFE, 
ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THE 
FABER GOODS. 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your “ Dead Stock.’”’ We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Pricessubmitted on receipt of list, giving 
date, and condition. 

AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 

= EDWARD E. BABB & CO., 


9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Business-Standard System 
DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


USING ONLY ONE 
BOOK OF ACCOUNTS. 


LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 80 Pages. 
BLANK-BOOK. 50 Pages. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
nderson’s stories and Hist! 
Leighton’s History of ome 
Themson’s New Arithmetics 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Lessons. 
ellogg’s (Lessons in 
Mutchison’s Physiology and 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMI 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 24 Franklin St., Rcite. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
RAT 3 Somerset St.. Roacan 


Special Samples sent to 


Bducatores. 
ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


berhard Saber, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Primary Fri 
rimary Fridays, 
NUMBER TWO. 

The second volume of “ PRIMARY FRI- 
DAYS” is indispensable to a primary 
teacher ‘who cares to have enjoyable and 
satisfactory Friday afternoon exercises. 


MAILING PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : CHICAGO: 
30 Franklin Street. 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 


42 
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Broadway, 


and Algebra; 


will tind the /AUGRESSIVE OUT: 
or LINE MAPS an invaluable aid 
in teaching this subject. These OurLINES keep a correct form of the country 
under consideration constantly before the pupil, and are especially helpful in as- 
—_ the mind to acquire and to fix geographical facts quickly and accurately. 

system of Map-drawing the PRoGREssive OvTLINE MAps are 
unequalled ; they are highly commended by many of the best teachers. Send 
for samples, testimonials, and directions for use. 


D.C. HEATH & CO 


Teachers of Geography 


+ Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


6 Cents and #1.00 per dozen! 
BARNES’ 


National System of Penmanship. 
Combine Low Prices with Great Excellence. 


Endorsed by more than Two Mundred Pro- 
fessional Penmen. 
rinted on 


An elegant “Specimen Book,” superbly 
beautiful paper, containing all the copies of the entire 
series, bound in the same manner as the books, and a 
sample of the “ Practice Paper” will be sent free to 


apy address upon application. 
If teachers are careful to procure ‘* BARNES’ 
JET BLACK NATIONAL INK,’’ and 


BARNES’ NATIONAL PENS,” Nos. 
“1.” “333. and “444,” they will not fail to secure 


good results in teaching this branch. 
A. §. BABNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 William St., NEW YORK. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School. 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


ication. 
LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
716 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


OR 
F,. M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


NEW YORK, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, - 8&8. 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 


1135 


Kellerman’s Elements of 

Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Literature, 1.26 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution - - I. 
Fenno’s Favorites, No, 1, 2, 3, 4, eac . 2:00 


Harrison’s French Syntax, - 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline ‘iaps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


BUY YOUR SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


— or — 
OLIVER DITSON 4&4 CO., 
ll de, melodious songsters ar 
THE 
NEWEST HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
It 


— Is — 
TING (60 cents ; r doz. 

SONG GREE ( 

Made 


is filled with the best of part-songs. 
ROYAL SINGER (60 cts.; $6. per doz.) 
‘or singing classes, it is yet a good and appropriate 
k for schools. 
FOR LADIES’ CLASSES. for Female 
-erkins’ V Echoes ($1.00) ; Tilden’s Choice 
a Morse’s Wellesley Cellege Col. 
lection ($1.00). 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Seong Bells (50 cts.; $4.80 per doz.) A favorite 
canral collection of songs. As good and practical 
‘ote Readers, we commend Emerson & Brown's 

Seng Reader (Book 1, 50 cts.; Book 2, 60 cts.) 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Gems for Little Singers (30 cts.; $3 per doz.) is 
a little beauty, as is Fresh Flowers (25 cts. ; 
$2.40 per doz.), which is full of children’s hymns 
and tunes. Mindergarten Chimes ($1.00; by 
Kate D. Wiggin,) is an excellent book for Kinder- 
garten Teachers, with many merry songs. 


Send for Lists and Catalogue. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


In search of music and services for 


CHILDREN’S DAY, FLOWER SUNDAY 
OR ANNIVERSARIES 


will find everything that can be desired,in the fol- 
lowing list. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY or FLOWER SUNDAY. 


CHILDREN’S DAY ANNUAL No. 1 with Ser- 
vice. rice, Scta, each, or Sicts, per dozen by mail, 


postpaid ; $4.00 per hundred by express, not prepaid. 
PRAISE THE LORD, with Service. Price, 
« Children’s Day Annual. 


same a 

FLOWER PRAISE, By Clara Louise Burnham 
and Geo, F, Root. A short Cantata. Price, 20cts. each 
by mail postpaid; #2.00a dozen by express not prepaid. 


ANNIVERSARY SONGS FOR 1887 


Containing new and beautiful Songs written es- 
pecially for this occasion 


By ROOT, SHERWIN, DANKS, MURRAY, &c. 
Price, same as Children’s Day Annual. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
C-" “POR SALE BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK, DEALERS. 


Peterson’s Science. 
THESE are some of the Educators who 
‘ speak in praise of ‘‘ Lessons in En- 

mew Composition, Grammar, and Rhetoric,’’ com- 

yined, by W. W. Gist, A.M. | mail, postpaid. 68 cts. 
Judge W. H. TOURER. Prof. W. E. WILSON, R. I. 

State Normal Schools; Prof. W. H. FREIMER, Supt. 

City School. Los Angeles, Cal.; JOHN W. AKERS, 

Iowa State Supt. of Public Instruction. 

Selections from the Writings of Gko. BANCROFT, 

by W. W. Gist, A.M. Sent by mail, 32 cents. 


ddress GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF 8ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, 8COTLAND. 


NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING BOOKS 
RAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regar’ for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 


By 
Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of “ stage, and especially at the outset. 
Eliot’s Essays” ; ete., ote. George or catalo iculars, address 
A2mo, cloth, - '- 75 cents, Chicar EDUCATIONAL 00 
gency ar 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor PI., N, Y. 70 WABASH AVENUR. 


FISHER’S Essentials of Geog- 


raphy takes well among teachers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


MERRILL'S ADVANCED READERS, 


Sample Copies: 
ist, 15 cents; 3d, 30 cents; 4th, 40 cents. 
“ The Preface to the First Reader is the best Man- 


Common School Bookkeeping, “sianks.. 


Sample Set, $1.25. Designed to fill the want 
of the COMMON AND GRADED SCHOOLS. 

“ Book-keeping is one of the most easentially practical! 
studies, and it has a culture side seldom recognized by 


ual of Methods I have ever seen. . 
words to express my appreciation 
execution of the Advanced Fourth. 
Very truly yours, C. 

State 


Hype, 


W. G. 
Normal School.” 


« 
of the plan and | 


those entrusted with the education of our children. 
The real fact is, that few understand this neglected scl- 
ence, and that its educative power is not generally 


known. If it were, book-keeping would, in all our 


schools, take its place among the most necessary and !1- 


portant branches of study. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


JUST PU 
ECLECTIC GUIDE TO 
Physiology and Hygiene 


tinued in publication. 
considered in connection with each division 

Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 


By Epw. D. Morris, 
versions of the Bible. For school 


Cloth, 244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 60 cents. 


Kclectic Educational Series. 


BLISHED. 


HEALTH. — Scientific Temperance 


A revision and rearrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
The effect of alcoholic drinks 


and narcotics on the human system is fully 
of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 
the laws in several States requiring Temperance 
190 pp., cloth. Profusely illustrated by engrav- 


ings, and full-page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 cta. 
MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Lane Theological Seminary. One hundred selections from the various 
purposes: Opening exercises, responsive reading, ¢to- 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 48 Z3¥a'gy* Rts, 


F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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